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3,200 people were drowned or burned to death in the fire, 
caused by the broken gas mains, which followed almost 
The little town Cos- 


tello, below the place, with a population of 500 persons, 


before the flood had passed. of 


was likewise swept away. The dam was built two years 


ago. It was a great structure, 530 feet long, spanning 


the little valley formed by Freeman Run, and rising to 


the height of 49 feet. It was of concrete, thirty-two 
feet wide at the base, and said to be constructed after 
the most approved plans of modern engineering. The 

t was, on the day of the calamity, filled t 


basin behind i 


overflowing and it was noticed that water was running 


over the top of the structure. Some persons went out 
from the town to see the unusual sight, and it was 


1 
} 


while they were watching the overflowing water that thi 


first break occurred. The flood disaster at Austin oc 
curred almost within a hundred miles of the scene of the 
great’ Johnstown flood of May 31, 1881, when 2,142 


lives were lost and property valued at $16,000,000 swept 


away. 

Who Is to Blame?—It should not be 
the responsibility for the disaster. 
When completed in December, 


difficult to place 
‘rom the first the 
dam had given trouble. 
an 


601 


1909, there was one small vertical crack about 1.16 of 





News,” March 17, 1910. The report stated that “the 
failure of the dam to withstand the flood of January 21, 
1910, was probably due to two causes—first, that the 


built, 
some during freezing weather, and which had been com 


great bulk of concrete, which had been hurriedly 
pleted but six weeks before the maximum pressure came 


nsile 


Cot 


upon it, had not set up so as to attain its ultimate t 
strength. The most important cause, however,” 
tinues the report, “was due to the water getting under 


This 


ling the dam. 


condition not anticipated when 


Nothit 


toward reinforcing this dam.” 


the dam. was 
: | a * 
ui le ig, 


says the Engineer, in con 
clusion, “has been done 
The President’s Tour.- 


ing he has received in the Middle West n 


The cordiality of the grect 
lust 


be 


His speeches have not been 


very 
gratifying to the President. 
restricted to matters purely political. At Coffeyville, 
Kansas, he spoke feelingly on the necessity of a uni 


dive 


form divorce law, and of the menace which the rce 
evil is becoming to the American home. 
“The increase of divorces in this country.” the 


President said, “is a reflection upon the laws and 
their loose administration. We ought not to per- 
mit the marriage tie to be dissolved at will. You 
say we ought not to keep unhappy people together. 
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Who brought them together? We did not. If they 
got together under a contract, why shouldn't they 
be bound to the contract, unless one or the other 
does something which in the eyes of all men ought 
to permit or require at least a separation, if not a 
divorce? 

“The trouble is not that in an individual case 
demoralization follows because they are separated, 
but the trouble is when a man or woman feels it 1s 
only a question of option with her whether she still 
live with her husband, or he with his wife, then, 
with that option before them, they conduct them- 
selves in such a way very frequently as necessarily 
to lead to a breach. 

“It is the ability to and the prospect of getting a 
divorce that demoralizes. We ought to have a gen- 
eral uniform law on that subject that stiffens up 
and makes sacred the marriage tie. I| agree that it 
is not possible in this stage, and under present con- 
ditions, to make marriage absolutely indissoluble, 
but it is possible to make divorce difficult, so that 
it cannot be obtained by collusion, and only when 
one party or the other shall have done something 
that all men regard as necessarily affecting the ob- 
ligation of the marriage tie.” 

Panama Canal Route——A $15,000,000 Steamship 
company was incorporated at Trenton, N. J. It will be 
known as the Atlantic and Pacific Transport Company, 
and will have branch offices in all the principal cities 
on the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts and on the Gulf of 
Mexico. The company has been formed to bid on the 
mail services now being advertised by the Postmaster- 
General, which call for weekly communication between 
New York and Colon; New Orleans and Colon; San 
Francisco and Panama, and fortnightly between Seattle 
and Panama. Later additional services will be estab- 
lished from Portland, Maine; Boston, Philadelphia, Bal- 
timore, Norfolk, Jacksonville, Key West, Mobile and 
Galveston, through the Canal to the Pacific Coast ports, 
and vice versa. The present announcement is of plans 
to build immediately some fifteen modern steamships of 
the necessary speed and tonnage, and the statement is 
made that the whole fleet will be ready for business on 
the opening of the Canal in 1913. Of course, the new 
ships expect to carry other cargo than mail bags. The 
coast trafic amounted two years ago, it is said, to 3,000,- 
000 tons, and is increasing at the rate of ten per cent. a 
year. A large passenger traffic is also expected, and 
the cost of the journey by this route is estimated at about 
two-thirds of the present railroad rate. The transporta- 
tion of freight without transshipment will make the route 
more attractive to shippers, and a considerable readjust- 
ment of railroad rates is undoubtedly foreshadowed by 
the appearance of direct ocean carriers from coast to 


coast. 


Mexico.—In August, 1910, there were eight hundred 
and fifty-two periodicals registered with the Post Office 
authorities. There are now one thousand, three hundred 
and thirty-three, thus revealing the effect upon news- 





papers which the present administration has had. No 
new laws have been made, but the constitutional guaran- 
Steps have been taken to 





tees have been respected. 
expel from the republic, in accordance with Art. 33 of 
the Constitution, an Armenian who is denounced as a 
trouble-breeder and a sower of sedition After with- 
drawing his name as a candidate for the presidency, Gen- 
eral Bernardo Reyes, once Minister of War under Diaz 
and for many years Governor of the Stateof Nuevo Leon, 
has left Mexico for Havana, in circumstances which in- 
dicate flight. He averred that his life was in danger 
from the partisans of Madero, but that he expected to re- 
turn. This is taken to mean that he contemplates start- 
ing a revolutionary move. His popularity with the re- 
gular army, which has not yet been brought into full 
sympathy with the Madero revolution, makes him a 
dangerous opponent. It will be remembered that Diaz 
fled from Mexico and planned on United States soil the 
revolution that made him president. Private advices say 
that twenty thousand Guatemalan troops have been 
mobilized on the Mexican border for the purpose of 
preventing interference with the plan of President 
Estrada Cabrera, of Guatemala, to combine by force of 
arms the five Central American republics into one re- 
public with himself as president. The scheme is said to 
find favor at Washington.——The success of Madero is 
assured by the choice of electors on Oct. 1. Pino Suarez, 
recently elected Governor of Yucatan, and now a can- 
didate for vice-president, thinks he may hold both offices 


Canada.—Snow falling in the West towards the end 
of the month found a good deal of wheat in Northern 
Saskatchewan still uncut. The quality of much of the 
grain has been more seriously injured by the vicissitudes 
of the season just closed than was thought. The com- 
position of the new cabinet is waited for with great in- 
terest as an indication of the new government’s policy. 
There seems to be no doubt that extreme Protestants, 
such as Dr. Sproule, Colonel Sam. Hughes and Bishop 
Farthing, will try to commit Mr. Borden to a campaign 
against Catholic rights in the Province of Quebec. But 
the Conservative victories there were as a rule in the 
more rural constituencies about the Middle and Lower 
St. Lawrence, where the Catholic spirit is strong, and in 
nearly all such the turn over of votes from the Liberals 
to the Conservatives were such that but little more would 
be needed to double those victories. On the other hand, 
Conservatives can expect to gain little in the Prairie 
Provinces, of which the representation will be greatly 
increased before the next election; and the Maritime 
Provinces were so little touched by the Conservative re- 
action that they will almost certainly revert to their nor- 
Hence the security of the Conservative 





mal Liberalism. 
Party lies in the conciliating of Quebec, in which respect 
for its religious rights will play a much greater part than 
tariffs or the navy question. It appears certain that Mr. 
3orden understands this, and that his administration will 
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be truly conservative, preserving the constitutional rights 
of every Province; for the Quebec Chronicle, the Con- 
servative organ, in an editorial headed “Justice for All,” 
asserts that he will repudiate any attempt at a “narrow, 
sectarian policy,” such as the Orange Lodges desire, and 
that whatever Government should show itself hostile to 
Quebec will have the support neither of its people nor 
of the mass of the people in the other Provinces. 


Great Britain —School strikes, such as we noticed 
last week, broke out in London and in several provincial 
towns. It is noteworthy that they occurred, as a rule, in 
those places where the late strikes were carried on more 
actively. In some cases the children said that they were 
following the example given by their fathers. W. G. 
C. Gladstone, grandson of the famous Minister, has 
been elected to parliament for Kilmarnock Burghs. The 
Young Scot organization objected to an Englishman for 
a Scotch constituency, and the only reason the Liberal 
authorities, so zealous against hereditary legislators, 
urged was that he is the grandson of his grandfather. 
As he is comparatively young, and as the second genera- 
tion of Gladstones have shown no remarkable ability, 








there was no other plea to make. The non-union men 
have been heard before the Railway Commission. Their 
position is that they are in favor of Unions, but have 
left or refused to join the existing ones because these 
have been captured in great measure by Socialists, who 
for the benefit of the workers, but to 
For these reasons they 


use them, not 
propagate their peculiar ideas. 
object to the power of the Unions, exercised often tyran- 
nically, being increased by recognition. The companies 
have been heard also. They claim that recognition would 
simply put them into the hands of the Unions. Some 
managers thought that as railways are a public service, 
they should be put under Government control sufficiently 
to prevent a stoppage. Others suggested that a strike or 
a lockout should be a penal offence, unless every possible 
means of conciliation shall have been exhausted. Neither 
suggestion seems very practical. The great naval air- 
ship has failed. Some time ago it was found to be too 
heavy to fly. In lightening it the contractors weakened 
it so much that as it rose on its trial trip it simply broke 
There are considerable difficulties in the 
The strikers were restored to 








to pieces. 
South Eastern Railway. 
service according to agreement, but they are dissatisfied 
because the company does not depose the men promoted 
during the strike in order that those who went out may 
have the exact places they gave up. 


Ireland.—The railroad strike came to a sudden end, 
and was never as widespread as American reports would 
indicate. It only extended to the Great Southern, Mid- 
land and Northern, and on these the majority of em- 
For the sole reason that the 


ployees declined to go out. 
railways accepted “blackleg traffic,” 
carriers they were bound to do, 
Union Executive ordered a strike in Ireland, while re- 


which as common 
the English Trades’ 
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fraining from doing so in England. The Irish Indus- 
trial Development Association, the Nationalist organs, 
and especially the parish priests of the strikers brought 
home to the men that in becoming dupes of foreigners 
they were grievously injuring Irish industries and bene- 
fiting no one but British tradesmen and manufacturers. 
Thus the strike was ended and also, probably, the inter- 
ference of British labor organizations in Irish concerns. 
——The Eighty Club was received in Dublin by Mr. 
Redmond, in Belfast by Mr. Devlin, in Armagh by 
Cardinal Logue, and in Galway by Bishop O’Dea. Their 
object in visiting Ireland, said Sir John Benn, M. P., 
was not to strengthen their convictions, “but to promote 
the gracious and healing policy of Home Rule.” Car- 
dinal Logue told them that in the past Ireland was ruled 
too much by people who knew little about her, and she 
would never have prosperity and contentment until she 
ruled herself. Their receptions were attended by many 
Unionists, and there were other indications that Home 
Rule is acquiring converts rapidly. Motions condemning 
it were defeated or dropped at the Presbyterian Synod 
of Ardagh, and the Episcopal Synod of Carlow. Mr. 
T. W. Russell, who was twice the Unionist candidate in 
Tyrone, is now the Home Rule candidate to succeed 
Lord Chancellor Barry; Sir A. Conan Doyle has re 
nounced Unionism, and the London Tablet, a Unionist 
organ, has an article urging English Catholics to do 
something for themselves, now that Home Rule is going 
to deprive them of their Irish defenders——The Par- 
nell Memorial, a statue of the Irish leader, by St. 
Gaudens, was unveiled October 1. Mr. Redmond was 
the speaker, and a specially invited guest was Mr. 
Richard Croker, whose generous donation hastened the 
completion of the monument. A week previously Miss 
C. Anna Parnell, who founded the Ladies’ Land League 
in the eighties and conducted it with great efficiency 
while her brother was in Kilmainham jail, died through 
accidental drowning at Ilfracombe. Her organization 
housed and supported the evicted tenants, and had much 
to do with defeating Mr. Forster’s coercion policy. 
Since that time she took no part in public life. 


Italy. A Universal Peace Congress was to have met 
this September in Rome, but instead war has been un- 
The reasons 
alleged are, in general, illtreatment of Italian residents. 
Twenty-four hours’ notice was given to Constantinopk 
of the occupation that was intended unless the Turkish 
authorities answered Italy’s demands satisfactorily. Con- 


expectedly proclaimed against Tripoli. 


stantinople endeavored to delay matters, Germany offered 
broke out in 
towns of Italy, the Great Powers bitterly condemned the 
proposed action, but all to no purpose, and on Septem- 
ber 29 war was officially declared. 


to mediate; anti-militarist riots several’ 


The ships were or 
dered to maintain a strict blockade, not only of the coast 
of Tripoli, but of Albania, Macedonia and Syria. Con- 


stantinople is bitter in its feeling at the. brutal’ sudden- 
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Gi 
f the war, and its press proclaims that henceforth 
e | s will live for vengeance. All Europeans have 
ft Tripoli. The Apostolic Prefect, Mgr. Rosetti, and 
the Manager of the Banca di Roma, asked to remain, 
\ refused Riotous attempts to interfere with 
gress of the troops still continue in Italy. Mean- 
the Balkans are in a ferment and are asking some 
e Garibaldis to come to lead them against Turkey. 
eroes refused on account of the cold in the Balkan 
intains. On Sept. 30th there were bloody en- 
ters between the authorities and the Italian fugitives 
Salonica All Italians were ordered out of Con- 
nople, and all the Consuls have left Turkey. On 
ber 1 it was reported that the Ottoman fleet had 
innihilated, that Tripoli was being bombarded, etc., 
the news was more or less unreliable. 
Germany.—As_ ann ed last spring, a Central 
i] he St. Vincent de Paul Society was established 
emp ind a reorganization of the particular and 
conferences was then projected to conform to the 
’ tus and to make more effective the work of the 
\incentians th o it Germany. To assist in the re 
tol i series OT ie ( as given by represen 
\ entians in Cologne, September 10-15. Whilst 
ily intended to explain the spirit and aims of the 
“t. Vincent de Paul Confraternity to members associated 
k iat | a general invitation was sent 
n and women interested in social and charitable 
seeking their cooperation with the Vincentians. 
elegrams received from Paris stating that Germany 
had accepted the latest French posals in regard to 
Moro 1d that the incident was thus practically closed 
pt to have been inaccurate. On September 27 the 
in Minister of Foreign Affairs, Herr von Kiderlen- 
\\ te ce the French Ambassador, M. Cambon, 
{ Foreign Office in Berlin and communicated to him 
Germany's reply commenting on France’s latest proposals 
nceerning Morocco The conference lasted some time 
the subject matter discussed reports say, being cer- 
tain word changes in the formal proposals submitted by 
e. Following the conference it was announced that 
the pt would be once again referred to the responsi- 
ble officials in Paris. Germany's diplomatic action at 
I and Constantinople, in an endeavor to bring about 
’ ul settlement of the controversy between Italy 
lurkey, is still ] ressing at this writing, and Ger- 
man officials appear to be still hopeful of good results. 
Whilst evidently anxious regarding the situation, Ger- 
many believes that Italy will not take decisive action 
t ul urtner dadipiomat ¢ nange 
Portugal.—A student the second year of theology 
in the seminary for foreign missions has been taken for 


obligatory service in the 


father is believed to be 
\lthough the republic is 


the governor of Aveiro 


army, the reason being that his 
unfriendly to the republic-—— 
supposed to be duly established, 
has declared officially that in 








virtue of orders from the Government newspapers 
having on their staff or among their contributors any of 
the journalists who have fled the country are to remain 
Is that liberty of the press with 
Portuguese sauce? While the partisans of Chagas 
and Machado are claiming for them respectively the 
honor of having secured the recognition of the republic 


definitely suppressed. 





from the great European powers, others insist that all 
the gratitude is due the Rothschilds of London.—— 
Machado’s personal organ, O Mundo, characterizes Pre- 
mier Canalejas as “a perfect courtier, a typical Spanish 
The float- 





politician, a turncoat and a prevaricator.” 
ing debt of the republic has increased by $1,728,000 since 
October 5, 1910. 


France.—On September 26, at 7 minutes before 6 


o'clock in the morning, the finest battleship in the navy, 
La Liberté, was blown to pieces in the harbor of Toulon. 
three hundred men are dead or dying. 


and Verité, 


Between two or 
The battleships 
which were nearby, were seriously damaged by the ex- 
Simul- 


République, Democratie 


plosion, and many men were maimed or killed. 
ly with the explosion on La Liberté fires broke 


taneous 
] 


two otl On the following day two tor- 


out on 
pedo destroyers rammed each other. 


ier ships. 
The smokeless 


have gone off by spontaneous com- 


powder is said to g 


bustion, but the Secretary of the Navy, Delcassé, who 
‘isited the scene of the disaster and wept at the sight, 
declared that the blame was to be placed elsewhere. An 
anarchist plot is —lIt announced on 


September 27 that France and Germany had come to an 


. ] re 
suspected. was 


agreement on the Morocco question. 

Austria.—The largest federation of the German Cath- 
olic students’ associations recently held its convention at 
Linz, in Austria. It embraces seventy-seven student so- 
cities and numbers more than eleven thousand members. 
A magnificent spirit of loyalty to Church and country 
was displayed in the resolutions that were drawn up. 
The ideal of student life which they have set upon their 
a blending of Faith, Wisdom, 


pedestal for imitation is 
embraces 


Jollity and Friendship. 
and 
Government to crush the disorders re- 


The Kartellverband 


\ Switzerland.— 


rermany, Austria -Prompt action 


( 
was taken by the 
ulting from the Vienna rioting, chronicled in a recent 
issue. Many of the persons arrested for participating in 
the food riots were found guilty and received very 


severe sentences. Twenty-three alleged leaders of the 
mob were condemned to serve jail terms amounting to 


id seven months. 


ten vears a 


Hungary.—On October 15 there will be convened the 
customary annual conference of the Bishops of the King- 
The meeting is announced to take place in the 
palace of His Eminence Claudius Francis Cardinal 
Vaszary, Prince Archbishop of Gran and Primate of 
Hungary, and will be attended by all heads of dioceses, 
whether of the Latin or Greek-Catholic rite. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


The Pope and the Peace Movement 


We had occasion lately to point out the character of 
the more important letters coming from the Holy See. 
They are official documents. Their every word has been 
weighed carefully, and they are to be read and studied 
in the spirit in which they have been composed. Such 
a document is the autograph letter of the Holy Father 
to the Apostolic Delegate in Washington on the Peace 
Movement. 

We may observe that in it the Pope gives no encour- 
amement to certain extravagant hopes concerning the 
movement. Any effort in the direction of peace is, he 
says, praiseworthy and profitable to the public welfare, 


even though it attain its end neither straightway nor 


fully. Apart from this, however, three points stand out. 
First, the Pope asserts not only the value of his appro- 
bation and support, but also its essential place in any 
efficacious peace-movement. Second, as the Father and 
Teacher of all Christians, he explains authoritatively the 
only way to the securing of peace. Third, he calls atten- 
tion to the fact that he is deprived of his proper func- 
tions in the matter. \We shall say a word on each of 
the three. 

Our Lord is the God and Prince of Peace. 
His kingdom, a 


Peace is 
to be one of the crowning glories of 
blessing to be the necessary consequence of the supreme 
exaltation of that kingdom, and to be attained by men 
in no other way. It belongs, therefore, essentially and 
absolutely to the moral order. 
to promote it, disarmament, treaties, arbitration and any- 


Hence, the means used 


thing else, belong to the same order ; they must be judged 
and determined on by the rule of right and wrong, and 
must not be regarded from a merely utilitarian or hu- 
manitarian point of view. It belongs to the supernatural 
order because of its intrinsic connection with the King- 
dom of Christ, because it is impossible of attainment by 
the natural man, and because in the Christian dispensa- 
tion all morality has been raised to that order. The 
Successor of St. Peter, as Vicar on earth of the God and 
Prince of Peace, is the divinely appointed teacher, not 
only of the faith, but also of morals, teaching mankind 
both to believe and to do all Our Lord has commanded. 
Wherefore, his approbation an‘ support of the Peace 
Movement, besides being desirable on account of the 
influence he can wield in its favor, carry also the weight 
of his authority in the strict sense of the term; so that 
if he be ignored there can be no hope of success. Neither 
conferences, nor tribunals, nor agreements, nor laws, can 
bring about what is the prerogative of the Prince of 
Peace, unless His Vicar not only cooperates, but actu- 
ally directs the work. 

Secondly, the Pope tells us that peace consists in order. 
They are very shortsighted who imagine it to be merely 
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the absence of actual warfare. Germany and France 
have not been engaged in any great war for more than 
forty years, but no one will say that they have enjoyed 
peace in the real sense of the word. Peace, properly un- 
derstood, excludes not only actual fighting, but al 

every fear of it. It must be permanent; and therefore 
can be had only when the universal society of nations 1 
in a state of stable equilibrium. This cannot be had 
unless all nations and the subordinate societies and the 
individuals in each are so organized that all enjoy their 
full rights and none dreams of encroaching on the right 
of another. A moment’s reflection is all one needs to see 
that nations seething with internal disorder, the condi 
tion of every one of them to-day, cannot hope for peace 
among themselves. There is, therefore, but one royal 
road to peace, the observance of order established on 
justice and charity. 


the unchangeable principles of 


Here, again, we find ourselves in the supernatural order 
Justice is the virtue by which we render every one his 
due. There are rights of supernatural origin to be ce 
fined only by him whom God has put at the head of the 
supernatural universal society He has established among 
nen; and even men’s natural rignts God has raised to 
the supernatural order by proclaiming His supernatural 
sanction of them, by infusing with sanctifying grace th« 
virtue by which we respect them, and by giving us on 
each occasion the actual grace enabling us to observ¢ 
them. By charity our Holy Father does not mean merely 
natural benevolence or humanitarianism, but that divine 
virtue by which we love God, as He has revealed Him 
self, for His own sake, and our neighbor for the love 
of God. A partial natural justice and a benevolence imi- 
tating in some manner supernatural charity, may give 
a longing for peace and may for a time produce it in 
the negative sense; but peace in the positive sense, 
through the permanent exclusion of every cause of war, 
can be had only when this supernatural order, of which 
our Holy Father speaks, enters into the social and political 
life of every nation. 

When this happy state has been gained, if ever it be 
attained fully in the present dispensation, we shall prob 
ably be not far from the new heavens and the new earth 
in which justice dwells. Still, there is no reason one 
should lose confidence in the work for peace if conducted 
along proper lines. This world, inasmuch as it is but 
the preparation for the world to come, ought to be a 
world of spiritual progress and gradual acquisition. The 
individual living according to God’s law not only draws 
daily nearer to the moment of his entrance into bliss, 
but also enjoys its evergrowing foretaste. The nations, 
would they walk in the light of Holy Church, should, by 
a closer and closer union with Christ’s Kingdom of the 
present dispensation, with increasing happiness and 
honor draw towards the day of their highest glory, when 
they will be merged in it in the moment of its attaining 
its perfect splendor. So, too, by taking as their ideal the 


perfect peace of the perfect justice and the perfect char- 
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more and more abundantly 


ity to come, they may enjoy 
This is 


its blessings as time moves onward to eternity. 
what the Pope would have us understand when he lays 
down the theory of peace; and in doing this he does not 
express his personal opinion, but speaks in his office as 
the teacher of men. 

When, in the third place, the Pope points out that he 
has been deprived of his proper functions in the peace 
movement he is not making, as it were, a polite apology 
for not taking a more active part. He is complaining of 
the violence done him, which deprives the movement of 
an essential element of any success. Hence, every one 
zealous for peace should consider what can be done to 
set right this tremendous violation of universal order, 
the enduring impediment to the liberty of action of 
Christ’s Vicar. The chief agent in the crime which re- 
news itself daily was the Italian Government, but nearly 
all nations are more or less accomplices, and it is the 
interest of every nation desirous of peace to end it. A 
few years ago the Czar proposed a congress on disarma- 
ment, and among the first invited to it was the Roman 
Pontiff. The Italian Government, making of its crime 
a pretext, protested against his sharing in the discussion, 
It carried its point, 
That same Govern- 


because he was not a civil prince. 
and the congress came to nothing. 
ment has been celebrating the jubilee of its first proclam- 
ation to the world of its intention to rob the Pope of his 
own city; and had appointed September 25, the forty- 
first anniversary almost to the. day of its entrance into 
Rome, for the opening of an International Peace Con- 
gress. Even had the Government invited him, the Pope, 
who declares peace to consist in order, could not counte- 
nance a peace congress bound up with the most grievous 
breach of order this age has seen. But the congress will 
not meet. Whether it be on account of the troubled 
state of Europe, which may at any moment involve in 
war the nations who were to have taken part in it, as 
many believe, or whether it be on account of the cholera, 
as the Government pretends, it has perished before its 
birth. There can be no peace without an unshackled 
Pope as its guardian. Henry Woops, s.J. 


With Workers for Boys in Their Teens 


It is common with organizers of juveniles to gather 
their forces in doors, sometimes at least, for recreation 
doings; and certainly this practice, adopted as an oc- 
casional feature, is most deserving of consideration. It 
by no means follows, however, that the clerical worker 
should in every instance be urged to enlarge on the fore- 
going plan by establishing a permanently open indoor 
amusement centre or “club.’”’ Caution in this particular 
is suggested first of all by the fact that the priest- 
gatherer of boys can usually succeed without assuming 
the great burden that the club really implies. Ob- 
viously natural inducements must be placed before the 
juvenile throng but, on the other hand, attractions on a 
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scale wholly inferior to that of the amusement ren- 
dezvous can be confidently offered when these lesser at- 
tractions are complemented by the drawing and con- 
trolling influence which the priest, in virtue of his sacred 
calling, is able to exercise. 

Indeed, we may here find an answer to the complaint 
heard betimes from Catholics that our heavy outlay on 
churches, schools, and the other more urgent charities 
leaves practically no material means for sadly needed 
“social” endeavor amongst the young folks of the cities. 
Many a willing priest, contemplating the vast sums non- 
Catholics are able to sink in juvenile gymnasiums and 
other gathering places, summer outings, etc., comes to re- 
gard these princely expenditures as a necessary condition 
for success, no matter who or what the worker may be. 
It seems proper, however, to submit that these dis- 
heartened observers have not perceived—as happily they 
that, in the present endeavor, money- 





may at any time 
competency is really a much lesser asset than is the per- 
sonal influence that the true faith confers on her min- 
isters. 

The earnest priest is conscious from daily experience 
of enjoying in a large, exceptional way the regard, re- 
spect and confidence of his flock, both old and young. 
But this hold on hearts cannot fail of facilitating in a 
marked degree the task of organizing boys. The view 
now offered does not really suffer from the fact that 
the priestly call into societies has comparatively small 
effect on young men. Youthful adults of the stronger 
half of humanity are notoriously the element that re- 
sponds last and least to pastoral efforts in behalf of 
church-fraternities. But the immature masculine con- 
tingent, the lads in their teens, being purer of heart 
than “grown-ups” of the same sex and less swayed by 
earthly affairs, stand ready to act in the present matter 
almost after the fashion of their gentle sisters, and not 
at all after the fashion of their older brothers. 

It is not, of course, absurdly claimed that to succeed 
here the priest has only to raise his voice. On the con- 
trary he must at every step be painstaking in adapting 
things to juvenile weaknesses and demands; still it does 
not seem that natural attractions swelled to the magnitude 
of the club are at all needful to one who can do so very 
Indeed, if the elaborate, costly “up- 
con- 


much by himself. 
lifting’ machinery of non-Catholic endeavor be 
sidered apart from its educational effect and simply as 
a means of securing well disposed juvenile recruits for 
religious work, may the machinery not seem clumsy and 
undesirable when contrasted with Catholic sacerdotal 
influence which, operating automatically and with very 
slight external support, wins abundant enrollment and 
auspicious docility ? 

Meanwhile, the assertion that the priest can gather 
boys without permanently housing their fun, is made 
with a reservation regarding districts that are spiritually 
famished. Localities of the kind, placing as they do a 
handicap on the personal influence of the anointed 
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worker, may easily need the club as a base of operations. 
But even when so demanded, the rendezvous would 
seem to be rather for lay than for clerical control; and 
certainly, where faith is of normal strength, the man 
from the sanctuary ought to make good with the per- 
manent protection of no other roof than the one covering 
the scene of his religious meetings, the house of God. 
GeorcE E. QUIN, s.J. 





Methodism To-Day 


A few months ago a certain Dr. Workman entered an 
action for libel against the Wesleyan University of 
Canada. The trial brought out some interesting facts 
about Methodism and the broad views tolerated within 
the Methodist fold. At the judicial inquiry, the Rev. 
Ernest Thomas, of Merrickville, nobly came to the de- 
fence of Dr. Workman. The following salient points 
of doctrine were discussed, the answers disclosing the 
extent of the wreck which the higher criticism has made 
of the Christian Faith among the Gamaliels of 
Methodism. 

The first topic introduced in the trial was that of the 
interpretation of Scripture. Here the witness admitted 
that there was some difficulty in interpreting Scripture 
according to the standard of the Methodist Church, 
which he declared was a work called “Wesley’s Notes.” 
“Do you know of any person in the Methodist Church who 
literaily adheres to the Standards of Methodism?” “I 
never met any,” said the Rev. Mr. Thomas. Naturally 
this led the court to an inquiry as to the interpretation 
of the Scriptural account of the Virgin birth, according 
to the Methodist standard of belief. On this point the 
witness confessed, “I do not believe there is anything in 
the standards of the Methodist Church which approaches 
the question.” ‘The origin of the account given in this 
(Fourth) [sic] Gospel concerning the Virgin birth of 
Christ,” said the Rev. Mr. Thomas, “is purely a literary 
question, whether it comes from written documents or 
from the general faith of the Church ; but, of course, every 
scholar has his own opinion.” This is surely enlightening. 
Every Methodist scholar has his own opinion. But one 
is tempted to ask, what about the poor Methodists who 
can lay no claim to scholarship? However, the most 
startling admission herein implied, is that some Metho- 
dists, scholars if you will, appeal to tradition for their 
belief in the doctrine of the Virgin birth. What then 
becomes of the Bible as the Rule of Faith? 

“Do the standards say anything about a physical or 
literal Resurrection? Is it not a fact that St. Paul teaches 
a spiritual resurrection?” were questions that were then 
asked. 

The Rev. Mr. Thomas was puzzled for an answer. 
He could not say that it was clear “in view of the fact 
that specialists cannot come to that conclusion.” The 
nature of the body of Christ at the Resurrection, the 
Reverend witness considered “a difficult question, even 





in ‘Wesley’s Notes.’”” The Bible doesn’t help him, be- 
cause he has discarded it as his rule of faith and for 
the Authoritative Church he has substituted “Wesley’s 
Notes.”” Wesley’s Notes are, on this vital subject, as 
silent as the grave. And now all that the Methodist 
Preacher has for his guide are wrangling specialists. 

Then followed a remarkable exhibition of dense 
ignorance of the Bible, which would be almost incredible 
were it not for his reported admissions. 

“Would you consider it a violation of the standards 
of the Methodist Church to say that there is no passage 
in the Bible which says that Christ is called God?” in- 
quired the court. “No,” said the Rev. Methodist min- 
ister. ‘Nowhere in the Bible is any passage to be found 
that Christ is called God.” And he reinforced his state- 
ment with the boast: “I passed an examination in this 
when I was eighteen years old, and I have not seen it 
yet.” Pity the court did not suggest the opening of 
St. John’s Gospel: “And the Word was made flesh and 
dwelt among us: and we saw His glory, the glory as it 
were of the only begotten of the Father full of grace 
and truth.” Or again, Romans 8, 32: “He spared not 
even His own Son, but delivered Him up for us all.” 
Or the confession of Thomas: “My Lord and my 
God!” (John, 20, 28). But since his eighteenth year the 
Rev. Mr. Thomas had been reading and absorbing the 
works of specialists, whose specialty consists mainly in a 
destructive criticism of the Bible, leading to a rejection 
of all faith in the Bible, even in its manifest statements. 
Peter, the Fisherman, witnessed the works of Christ, 
and on the testimony of those works he saw no other 
conclusion than that Christ was God. The modern 
theological student or professor studies, not the works 
of Christ, but the works of iconoclasts, and gulps down 
the unwarranted deductions of scriptural sciolists, who 
have poisoned the fountains from which should spring 
up the living waters into life everlasting. 

The Rev. Mr. Thomas, from his deep and prolonged 
studies of diluted Christianity, was emboldened to declare 
that, “To say Christ is God is a denial of the Methodist 
Church and every Christian Church in the world.” And 
that his meaning might be clear he added, “no Christian 
Church in the world would say that Christ was God.” 
“Tt is contrary to the law of our Church to say that 
Christ is God.” And what reason does he allege for this? 
“Because if we say Christ is God we make Christ and 
God interchangeable terms.”” Had the Rev. Mr. Thomas 
spent a little of the time he devoted to the study of 
scriptural specialists to the study of elementary logic he 
would readily detect the flaw in his own statement, and 
the flaws in the sweeping conclusions of the learned 
works he has pondered over. If the word God is to be 
made interchangeable with the word Christ in the propo- 
sition Christ is God, the word God is to be taken in the 
same sense in the converted proposition that it has in the 
original. To say that Christ is God is to say that Christ 
has the nature of God, or that Christ is a Person having 








ature. Where, then, is the difficulty, we ask 


1¢ Rev. Mr. Thomas, in saying as Christ is God, there- 


for Person having the Divine nature of Christ? And 
that is all that the converted proposition would say; if 
the second statement is true, the first is true also. One 
almost blushes to have to explain so rudimentary a les- 
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son in logic, but there is here no help for it. 
What es the term original sin mean in the Metho- 
dist Church?” persisted the court. “I do not know,” said 
Minister. I never heard anyone interpret it. I never 
heard it explained.” This statement fairly takes one’s 


\ Minister in a Christian Church doesn't 


! Then he doesn’t know the 


breath away 
iginal sin 1s 
all, 


ts coming, 


know what o1 
the meaning of Redemption, the 
the 


he 


of the I 


meaning 


object of Chri need of the regenerating 


waters of baptism. Then is in ignorance of the 


whole scheme of redemption, of the merciful goodness 


of Christ, of the supernatural destiny of man. No won- 
der he will not dare call Christ God, for Christ’s life 
ind Christ's purposes are hidden from his purview. 
‘The Lord of heaven and earth has hid these things 
from the wise and prudent, and has revealed them to 
little ones.” 

Yet with the confession of this appalling ignorance 


of the fundamentals of Christian belief, the Rev. Ernest 


Thomas flatters himself that he 1s a Christian minister 
and will continue to break the bread of doctrine to a 
wandering and scattered flock. 


~ 


the views of the Rev, Ernest Thomas are shared by many 


It is an open secret that 
churchmen. It were sad enough if they alone went astray. 
How distressing to think of their numerous following, 
who through no fault of theirs, are battening on noxious 
pastures and slaking their thirst at polluted streams. 

E. SPILLANE, S.J. 


The Child and Frequent Communion 


The story is told of General Jackson, that one night 
when his camp was close to the intrenchments of the 
foe, he called his staff and proposed to make a sudden 
sally on the enemy under cover of darkness. His officers 
Though convinced of their mistake, the gen- 
But the 
thought had likewise occurred to the enemy, and with- 


demurred. 
eral vielded, and no attack was made. same 
out delay it was put into execution. The consequence 
and fearful 
Jackson’s camp that night. 


was a sad defeat slaughter in General 

How often this story is repeated in the lives of our 
little ones! No sooner has the first dawn of reason be- 
gun than at once the soul of the child has become an 
open battle field, where Satan is encamped and opposed 
to him, are the host of Heaven. Upon us it largely de- 
pends whether grace shall have the first advantage or 
the tempter shall open the attack. Early Communion 
vill bring upon that scene a Power which hell can not 
withstand. 


But the first victory is not sufficient. To give the 
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enemy no opportunity of retrieving his losses and re- 
covering his position we are ordered to press our ad- 
vantage and by frequent and daily Communion to ensure 
the final triumph. 

Duty and charity alike, therefore, make it imperative 
that Holy Communion be administered at the first dawn 
of reason, and that we exert all our influence, in season 
and of that it 
merely monthly or weekly, but as the decree postulates, 
daily. Communion several 


out season, be received thereafter—not 
frequently, and if possible 
times in the week, or daily, is not impossible nor 1m- 
practicable. It is practiced in our parishes to-day and 
requires nothing more than zeal and some sacrifice on 
“Compelle intrare,”’ is the 
The 


the part of priest and parent. 
watchword our Holy Father himself has given us. 
success of our parish work can best be gauged by the 
number of frequent and daily communicants whom we 
bring to the Table of the Lord. 

Many of us realize but too Mttle the strength of 
temptation as it presents itself to the child in the cor 
surrounds it from its earliest 


civilization which 


How often will it not return from its play in the 


rupt 

years. 
streets with strange words upon its lips which, indeed, 
it may not understand, but which bring a blush to the 
mother’s cheek, and send a thrill of fear to her heart. 
But what if the child has seen and knows and keeps the 
secret locked within its breast, while in the quiet mom- 
ents it broods upon it until the first sin has been be- 


gotten! What then becomes of that paradise of God 


1 


within its soul? A shadow has fallen upon it; a drought 
has withered it; the abyss of passion has been disclosed. 
With a strange, new, frightened look in its eyes the 
child has become a fugitive from before the face of 
Who knows what 
and 


Confession alone 


God, whom it knows it has offended. 
may follow that first transgression, 
familiar that habit may yet become. 


sins how 
is not sufficient. 

There is one antidote which has not been used, which 
if given would have made that sin, if not impossible, at 
least most highly improbable. “This custom (1. ¢., of 
waiting until the age of ‘ten or twelve’ years, or even 
later)” the decree tells us, “became the cause of many 
evils. For it came to pass that the innocence of the age 
of childhood, torn from the embrace of Christ, was not 
nourished by the sap of the interior life; whence it also 
followed that youth, deprived of its all-powerful pro- 
tection, surrounded by so many snares, on losing its 
innocence, fell headlong into vice before it had tasted 
of the Sacred Mysteries. Now, even if the First Com- 
munion is preceded by more diligent instruction, and a 
careful Sacramental Confession—which is not every- 
where the case—nevertheless the loss of baptismal in- 
nocence is ever to be regretted, a loss which, had the 
Eucharist been received in more tender years, might per- 
haps have been avoided.” 

Early Communion is necessary for the children of the 
poor, brought up as they most frequently are, in the 
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midst of vice, which solicits them to sin with its 
temptations bill boards and 
which lurks in the eye and falls from the tongue of 
their comrades of the street; which stares at them in its 


sensuous from posters ; 


nudity and shameless obscenity when they least suspect 
it. No matter how carefully protected at home, unless 
preserved by the heavenly preventive of sin, the divine 
allayer of concupiscence, the manna with the sweetness 
of every delight, they too will most probably taste of 
that forbidden fruit and drink of those waters of death. 
They are soon made wise beyond their age and old be- 
fore their teens. 

Not less to be pitied are the children of the rich, with 
are @€x- 


the worldliness and vanity to which so many 


posed. The theatres and amusements in which they 
participate are often merely allurements to sin. Their 
Catholic instinct, like that of their parents is carefully 
repressed, lest freely encouraged it might leap to their 
lips and protest in their lives, and so might come to mar 
their fortune. How many a home of the rich, where 
Catholic Catholic indis 
pensable for preserving the Catholic spirit in our day, 


never enter and where Catholic questions are learned 


literature and journals, so 


only from an enemy’s point of view. Magazines filled 


with false teaching, with slanderous misrepresentations, 
with sensuous stories and pictures that are often in- 
decent or impure, lie scattered about upon the tables. 
How chilling such an atmosphere to every Christian 
aspiration, how fatal to the Supernatural life. Un 
fortunate children of the rich, poorest of the poor, who 
are brought up in such a home, how fearful the odds 
against you! How much you stand in need of the divine 
Consoler! How the allurements of His love alone, as 
He comes to you in Holy Communion, can effectually 
teach and help you to despise the world and all its 
vanities. 

Poor and rich, once they have tasted the fruits of sin, 
whether found in its corruption in the street or picked 
for them with dainty fingers from the lap of luxury, 
their eyes have been opened, they are outcasts of a lost 
paradise. 

Even should we wait only beyond the age of six or 
seven, where reason has already sufficiently developed 
to make mortal sin possible, our help may come too late. 
All the forces are leagued with the enemy. It is im- 
perative that we should make the first attack. Else the 
coming of the Lord to that soul, as the prophet laments, 
“shall be as gathereth in the harvest that 
which remaineth the fruit thereof that 
shall be left upon it, shall be as one cluster of grapes, 
and as the shaking of the olive tree; two or three berries 
on the top of the bough.” (Is. 

From what has been said it is evident that an early 
First Communion is not enough. “Those have 
charge of children must take the utmost care that after 
their First Communion the said children should approach 
the Holy Table very often, and if it be possible, even 


when one 


and 


xvii, 5, 6). 


who 








daily, as Jesus Christ and our Holy Mother Church de- 
sire it.” (Art. VI.) 
the divine preventive of sin must be constantly em- 


As the danger is constant, so too 
ployed, as far as this is possible. The Roman Catechism 
tells us that the sentiment of St. Augustine is that of all 
the Fathers of the Church who have treated this ques- 
tion, “Since you sin daily, partake daily of the antidote 
of sin.” 

Every confessor understands that if children must 
Wait mortal sins may be com 


an entire. month many 


mitted. We'know how strong the passion of impurity 
is, how dreadful its urgency upon the senses which have 
once fallen a victim to it, how it awakens anew at every 
repeated suggestion from without, how it importunes the 
imagination and clamors for entrance at the portals of 
What frequent and daily 
ommunion has upon the penitent thus afflicted, every 


the soul. wonderful effect 
confessor who has had experience with frequent and 
daily communicants is able to tell. The opinion of all 
is that the result produced is almost an elimination of 
mortal sin from the entire school, as far as the divine 
comes to us through the Vicar of 


inandate, which 


Christ, has been obeyed. Here alone is more than suff- 
cient recompense for any priest who has hearkened to 
the voice of God. 

In fact, to deny the divine effects of daily Communion 
upon children would be equivalently a denial of faith 
itself in the Blessed Sacrament. Holy Communion, the 
Church teaches us, protects the life of grace, frees from 
venial sin committed in the past and preserves from 
mortal sins that else might be committed in the future, 
fills the 


Need we wonder then 


increases sanctifying grace, and heart with 
divine charity as its special gift. 
that the 


taught, what experience daily confirms, that no passion 


Fathers and theologians have unanimously 
and no temptation can withstand the frequent reception 
of the Holy Eucharist. 

“But they do not show these results, they are dis- 
tracted, they are mischievous, they are unruly, they are 
disobedient.””. Such objections are often raised after 
the daily, or at least frequent Communion, has been re- 
luctantly granted, with no slight misgivings concerning 
A short trial, with little 


personal enthusiasm displayed in it, and the practice is 


the wisdom of the Holy Spirit. 
discontinued. But give me the Christ-like lover of the 
little ones, who watches and guides and is ever careful 
gently to prevent or to correct the first irreverence, and 
all these objections will vanish into thin air. Let us be 
honest and lay the blame where it belongs—upon our- 
selves. Neither let us look for miracles to happen at once. 

We may, however, for the sake of argument, take a 
case where no visible improvement seems to occur. 
What here is so aggravating to us will, in all prob- 
ability, be at the most a venial sin in the child. In the 
meanwhile, by its daily Communions, mortal sin is con- 
stantly being prevented, especially that leprous malady 
of the soul, impurity. 
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Who can count the sins that shall most probably have 
been avoided, when the child at last has grown from 
boyhood into youth, and now goes forth into the world 
with a character formed and trained in that grandest 
of all schools, the school of the Eucharist. Even should 
that practice now be somewhat decreased in its fre- 
quency, yet it will not entirely be laid aside—and should 
the one thing to be dreaded come to pass, and should 
that soul fall into sin, yet it will rise again a hundred 
times more readily than any other. Let us go so far as 
to suppose that it shall at length forsake its God en- 
tirely, yet the memory of those happy days spent in the 
Heavenly Father’s house, the beauty, the sweetness, the 
joy of those Eucharistic banquets in the long ago, the 
yearning once more to feel the thrill and delight of 
that divine embrace will all come back to it, and, like 
the prodigal, it will return to cast itself before the feet 
of Christ, and be taken to His Sacred Heart, and the 
white robe will be brought and the Eucharistic Ban- 
quet will be spread for it once more. 

“It has been my universal experience,” says a noted 
missionary, “that where there was the memory of a 
past brightened by the early and frequent reception of 
the Lord, as far as that was possible in former days, I 
have ever found but little difficulty in bringing back that 
soul to God; but where no such memory existed to 
charm and attract, that conversion was most difficult and 
remained most doubtful.” 

| have taken an extreme case. One which we may 
well suppose will rarely occur. Had I undertaken in- 
stead to speak of the countless fruits of sanctity that will 
be produced, of the vocations that will blossom forth, 
of the apostles that will be created, of the thorsand 
graces of the Holy Spirit which will not be made void, 
1 might, indeed, have asked for the glowing coal of the 
seraph to touch my lips, that I might speak not all un- 
worthily of the power of so great a Sacrament as that 
of the Body and Blood of our Lord when daily received, 
from the newly breaking dawn of first intelligence, with 
the baptismal freshness still upon the soul, even to the 
consummation of. life everlasting, which is the ultimate 
fulfilment of the Eucharistic promise. 

I have confined myself to only a single advantage out 
of many that will accrue to the early and frequent com- 
municant. There are others so vast and so important 
that one of them alone, which I have not had space even 
to mention here, has inspired an entire pastoral letter 
of one of the most ardent champions among the 
hierarchy of Europe in the cause of Early and Frequent 


Communion. JosepH HUSSLEIN, S.J. 


Official Germany and the Catholic Church 


The splendid Catholic congresses of Germany were, 
during the Kulturkampf, more or less of a warlike char- 
acter. But very soon constructive work began to be of 
prime importance, though the enemy was never lost sight 








of. This year’s congress, held in the beginning of Au- 
gust in “Golden Mainz,” is the last before the new elec- 
tions for the Reichstag, which will take place after a 
few months. Very appropriately, therefore, its presi- 
dent, Count Galen, in his opening address pointed out to 
the listening thousands the present situation of ecclesi- 
astical politics in Germany. It will be of interest for 
the readers of AMERICA to learn at least the main points 
of this eloquent speech. An able article in Germania, 
entitled “WVo Stehen Wir?” (where do we stand?) of- 
fers additional information : 


“With admiration the world beholds the many 
works and organizations of charity which have been 
begotten of these yearly gatherings,” it says. “Our 
present fifty-eighth convention will follow in the 
footsteps of its predecessors. The problems which 
in our days confront the Church will be discussed. 
But we shall not fail to give utterance to our wishes 
and grievances, and we have many of them. I 
need only mention the Jesuits and at once we are 
set aglow. Anarchists, Freemasons and Socialists 
may combine and organize themselves as much as 
they please, but the Jesuits—that’s something else; 
if left alone they might assist in realizing the word 
of Emperor William I, that religion must be pre- 
served in the nation. They must, therefore, not 
give retreats to the recruits. The Redemptorists, 
Lazarists and the Ladies of the Sacred Heart are 
under the same restrictions. The Federal Council 
willed it so forty years ago. The Federal Council 
knew neither the Jesuits nor Redemptorists, and has 
not learned anything about them in these forty 
years. And are the other religious better off? In 
Prussia our Sisters cannot establish the most insig- 
nificant convent without the express consent of two 
Ministers of State, and in all their movements they 
remain under constant police supervision, while the 
Protestant deaconesses are entirely free. We claim 
full liberty for our religious and claim it in Prussia 
and in all other states of the empire.” 

These remnants of a Kulturkampf law do not remain 
only on paper. During the current year a sisterhood, 
working in the German colonies, where the Prussian 
laws are not in force, wished to establish in Prussia a 
school of domestic arts to train women for the German 
colonies; recommendations were obtained from three 
different colonial authorities, one of which declared 
such a school a necessity ; but the Prussian Ministers did 
not see fit to grant the permission. 

“The pen refuses to describe,” says the above 
mentioned article, “the brutality with which the Ber- 

lin police treat Sisters charged with the care of poor 
neglected children, the policemen going so far as 
even to examine the beds of the Sisters. But if in 
the army a young Jew has not been promoted as 
rapidly as expected, the Reichstag has to spend two 
precious days on the matter, and the youngster is 
described from the nose to the tip of his little toe, 
and is glorified as the Moltke of the next generation. 

“France shows us,” continues Count Galen, “what 
this tendency must lead to, and unfortunately the 
same parties that wrought the destruction in France 
are more and more uniting their forces in our own 
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dear Fatherland for a death struggle against the 
Church. The fight against the denominational 
schools is on in all the states of the empire, and 
step by step the governments yield before the pres- 
sure of anti-Christian influence.” 





Prussia’s latest step in this ignominious retreat is 
very significant. Not a year ago the Emperor paid a 
visit to the Benedictine monastery of Beuron and ad- 
dressed to the abbot and monks his seuron 
speech, which gained him so many sympathizers among 
the adherents of positive religion and roused such a 
storm of contradiction and insult on the part of Liberals 
and infidels. “I look to you to help me keep my people 
religious. The twentieth century has set loose ideas 
which can be successfully combated only with the help 
of religion and the support of Heaven.” Now the gov- 
ernment of the same monarch has used all the pressure 
of its influence to eliminate the clause of obligatory re- 
ligious instruction from the law which makes the so- 


famous 


called “continuation schools” obligatory—schools which 
offer a few hours a week of instruction to those young 
people who have finished the elementary schools but do 
not attend the regular higher institutions. When the 
government insisted that such a clause was detrimental, 
even the Conservative party, otherwise the champions 
of positive religion among the Protestants, swung around 
at the last moment and left the Centre alone in the 
struggle to keep the growing generation religious. It 
was a clear victory of Liberalism, and the Socialists will 
reap the benefit of it. 

At the same time Liberalism and modern paganism 
So far cremation, though al- 
lowed in several German States, was forbidden in Prus- 
sia. But more than a hundred cremation societies kept 
up a ceaseless agitation. Several times the attempt to 
introduce a favorable bill into the Landtag had been 
rejected with scorn by the government. But the Min- 
istry was changed. Under government pressure and 
with the assistance of the Socialists, a bill allowing the 
erection of crematories passed the Lower House with a 
majority of two votes and the Upper House with one 
of six votes—a moral defeat of its promoters—and the 
Emperor affixed his signature. 

The Kingdom of Wiurtemberg has never treated its 
Catholic citizens on really equal terms with the Prot- 
estants. It plans another positive blow now. The coun- 
try is largely agricultural and the greater part of the 
Catholics live in little towns and hamlets. It leaked out 
that the government had conceived the idea of uniting 
the smaller country parishes into larger ones to simplify 
the administration and reduce the expenses. The loud 


scored another victory. 





and indignant protest of the Catholics elicited a declara- 
tion which was meant to be a denial, but did not allay 
the apprehensions of the Catholic Wurtembergers. 

Just when Count Galen was about to deliver the ad- 
dress by which the great convention, with its sixteen 
speeches in the general and perhaps ten times that num- 











ber in the special meetings, was to be brought to a close, 


the report reached him that another act of intolerance 
had been perpetrated. A 
Brothers desired to establish a hospital at Ems, known 
as the famous health resort of so many royal person- 
ages. Count Galen told the assembly that the parties 
interested had been informed the two Ministers could 
not see the advisability of such an establishment at Ems. 


religious congregation of 


“In the race of everyday occupations,” 
“many a one does not see the ordinary milestones along 
the highway of national life. But events like these 
should not be overlooked by any one. 
tomatic; they show what the Catholic Church has to 
BETTEN, S.J 


says Germania, 


They are symp 


expect from official,Germany.” r. & 


IN MISSION FIELDS 


MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS IN INDIA 


The Salesian Bulletin for September, 1911, quotes 
from the Catholic Register the following gratifying ac 
count of the success of the manual training school estab 
lished at Tanjore, British India: 

Much conflicting advice is given by various writers 
and economists as to the methods for developing a steady 
industrial population in our Indian Empire. \WVhatever 
policy may be precisely the best is perhaps yet to be dis- 
covered, for the difficulties of governing and civilizing 
in India are recognized as constituting some of the hard- 
est problems that lie before the administrative body. 
However, a great deal is being done by the Government 
departments to promote Industrial Institutes, and among 
those receiving a grant is the School of Arts and Trades 
which our confréres are directing at Tanjore, in the 
Madras Presidency. Although but a few years in ex- 
istence, it appears to have made great headway, as the 
reader may judge from. the following account of its 
prize-day. His Lordship the Bishop of Mylapore pre 
sided. . 

A great gathering of the natives filled the large play- 
ground to witness the acting of the boys and enjoy the 
music, but the item of real importance was the report 
read by the Director. After his compliments to the 
guests, he went on to say: The success of the pupils of 
the Industrial School in their recent examinations was 
very gratifying. The boys of the Artisan class, first 
division, that we sent up for the Government examina- 
tions (two for weaving, and six for cabinet making, ele- 
mentary grade) were all successful. I may here make 
mention also of four certificates of merit (first class) 
won by our school for weaving, cabinet making, drawing 
and for a Chatterton Loom Museum; in short, for all 
the subjects taught in our school, in the recent Industrial 
Exhibition held in Tanjore in 1910. Similar certificates 
were also awarded to individual pupils and teachers of 
our Institute. The conduct, application and progress of 
the boys who attend the parish school are also reported 
to be satisfactory. 

Our weaving factory, which started work with only 
two looms in the first year, has gradually increased, and 
is now enriched with eight European hand looms, all 
after the Chatterton model. The young artisans are 
trained in the manufacture of various kinds of checks 
of the Calicut model, German shawls, Indian carpets, 
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chair canvases, towels, napkins, bed-sheets, etc. Samples 
of these can be seen exhibited in the school office room. 
As regards the work turned out in our cabinet-making 
workshops, the numerous orders received from the Gov- 
ernment oftices and other public local bodies speak for 
themselves. The ability and skill of the young artisans 
trained under our care can be judged from the various 
articles of furniture that are now exhibited for the in- 
spection of our friends and patrons. A suitable building 
for our workshops, a sawing machine and more tools 
for the carpentry department are to be our next acquisi- 
\VWe have also started a night school to 
impart instructions in the chief subjects, and for that, 
too, we are expecting Government recognition. Another 
will be submitted for raising our school to 
the intermediate grade, so as to provide intermediate 
training for those who have passed the elementary. 
he report then mentions several visits received from 
distinguished persons, and gives a final word on the ex- 
work done. This display was visited by large 
including all the municipal authorities of Tan- 
jore. The approbation of the Deputy Collector and 
the Chairman is worth recording. They said: “It is a 
blessing for this country to have an industrial institution 
such as this; for a well-trained artisan, provided his con- 
duct is good, can nowadays find employment in any 
town, whereas many students who may have even passed 
the matriculation, cannot find a suitable position.” 
\ny one who reads the above report will be ready to 
admire the labors of the few Sons of Don Bosco who 
have gone out to Tanjore to assist in the Christian edu- 
cation of the young of the poorer classes. There are, 
doubtless, many difficulties besides the climate and lan- 
guage, and this consideration makes their advance all 
the more praiseworthy. ‘To give the poorer classes the 
means of becoming skilled and successful workmen is 
surely one of the principal aims of our administrators 
in the great work of reform which is in progress in our 
Indian Empire. 


tions. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


First Factory Law in Japan 


The vast majority of workingmen, and especially 
workingwomen are ridiculously underpaid, overworked 
and ill-fed in Japan. In the matter of nutrition the state 
of things is revolting. An outlay of energy is exacted 
out of all proportion with the nourishment obtainable. 
The result is that in three or four years the health of 
the children and young girls is irreparably destroyed, 
or they quit work. Hence new apprentices have to be 
found and poor work results. It is calculated that 
Japanese workingwomen in the textile industries of 
silk or cotton produce on an average only $530 a year, 
whereas in England, their work would produce $1,530. 
Now the textile industry of Japan employs 415,000 
women, or rather young girls, 30,000 of whom are under 
fourteen years of age. The average daily wage of the 
latter is from six to seven cents, of the older ones from 
eleven to thirteen cents, irrespective of night or day 
work, and that ordinarily for twelve consecutive hours 
of work without a break. Evidently the output of such 
workers must be very small. 

In proportion as the industrial enterprises of the Em- 
pire develop the concern of the Government for the 
In 1896 a draft of a Factory Law 


workers increased. 
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was attempted, and in 1902 it was submitted to the 
Parliament. Then it dropped out of sight, either be- 
cause the employers were against it, or the Japanese- 
Russo war caused it to be pigeon-holed. On the other hand, 
as the workingmen count for little numerically, no pres- 
sure could be exerted. However, the Government had 
no desire to wait till the question became acute, and so 
took the initiative. Besides, the rapid growth of manu- 
factures made it imperative. 

In February, 1910, a Factory Law was presented in the 
lower House. but everyone agreed that it had been 
carelessly drawn up. Two points especially called for 
criticism: the Government control was too arbitrary, and 
the restrictions impracticable, both as regards the hours 
of labor, and the night work of women and children. 
On the other hand, had a law after western ideas been 
drawn up, it would have provoked a rebellion of the 
employers, and they would not have observed its pro- 
vision. Hence the Bill was withdrawn. 

In the month of October following an amended bill 
was published, but before submitting it to Parliament 
it was laid before the leading manufacturers, the 
Chambers of Commerce and a number of experts. 
Naturally it met with opposition. Some rejected the law 
on general principles, namely, that the Government was 
exceeding its powers, or that the law was premature for 
Japan and would only excite the ridicule of other nations. 
Others again found fault with the powers vested in the 
local authority, and finally the mill owners declared that 
the abolition of might work by women and children 
would ruin their business. They called attention to the 
fact that Europeans were establishing factories in India 
and China, so as to avail themselves of the low wages 
paid in those parts, and that such concurrence would put 
their Japanese rivals out of business. 

The study of the Bill by 110 business associations re- 
sulted in loading it down with amendments. However, 
it was passed in the Lower House on March 2, but with 
one important modification. The Government wanted to 
apply the law to all shops employing at least 10 workers. 
It would thus act favorably for 700,000 employees ; 
but the House restricted it to shops with 15 workers, and 
thus only 100,000 employes would be benefited by the 
law. The Lower House was supported by the Lords, 
but only after a very hard fight. The result was, on the 
whole, a victory for the Government and the Bill was 
passed. 

This Bill differs widely from similar acts in occidental 
nations, It gives no day of rest in the week, and does 
not limit strictly the hours of labor. Again, though the 
Government professed that its principal purpose was that 
of sanitation, so as to check the progress of consumption 
among the employees, more than 10 per cent. of whom 
are affected, not to speak of other maladies which are 
destroying the working population, yet the law as it 
stands concerns itself only with cases of declared illness, 
and takes no measures to secure the ventilation or other 
hygienic necessities in the shops, dwellings or food of the 
employees; nor does it provide for protection against. 
accidents, etc. In the twenty-five articles of which it is 
composed there is no mention of any of these primary 
requisites. 

It is now decreed that no child under twelve can be 
employed in a shop or factory. Against this clause a 
protest was entered by the Boards of Education, who 
demanded that the obligatory term of primary 
schooling should be insisted upon before the child 
should be put to work. But the needs of business were 
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considered too important. Another provision is that 
boys under sixteen and women, no matter what their age, 
shall not work more than twelve hours a day, or at night 
between 10 and 4 o’clock, without “special reason,” two 
words which make ducks and drakes of the law. Again, 
women and children are to have two holidays a month, 
and a rest of at least thirty minutes after six hours’ 
work. Moreover, they are not to be employed at any- 
thing dangerous or unhealthy. After fifteen years, night 
work of women and children is to cease. Rules are laid 
down for sickness and accident and the extent of sur- 
veillance by the local and central authorities is specified, 
and penalties for infractions are imposed. The annual 
expense fot the application of the law is fixed at 
$150,000. 

Though very imperfect, the law is looked upon with 
great disfavor by the manufacturers, and there are no 
labor unions among the factory workers to resist oppres- 
sion on the part of the employers. On account of the 
resistance to the Bill the Government did not dare face 
the subject of wages. The real difficulty, however, is 
with the parents. They are so harassed with the trials 
and privations of their state that they hand their children 
over to this industrial slavery. It is part of their struggle 
for existence. However, the future is not without hope. 
The sudden change of house labor to factory labor is 
something the country was not prepared for. The transi- 
tion cannot be accomplished without a certain amount of 
suffering. Unfortunately there is not a superabundance 
of philanthropy floating about in the hearts of the great 
employers. Indeed, the Government seems to be the only 
humanizing influence at work. In the impossibility of 
adjusting the claims of labor and capital at one stroke 
the legislature has endeavored to get what it could, and 
has applied whatever remedies were available to diminish 
the hardships of the working classes. It is to be hoped 
that with time the great problem will be satisfactorily 


A. R. 


solved. 


Conditions in Nicaragua 


GRANADA, NICARAGUA, August 5, 1911. 

Undoubtedly, Nicaragua by nature, has a privileged 
location in the world. The canal was our golden dream, 
but Panama took away all our hopes of prosperity from 
its colossal construction. Nevertheless, we believe it has 
had a great part in the beneficial attitude of the United 
States of America towards Nicaragua, the fortifications 
of the canal being useless should these countries continue 
on their present road to bankruptcy. It is then to the 
interest of the United States to advance our prosperity, 
in order to make us able to maintain and defend our 
integrity and neutrality. For this reason we are en- 
tirely satisfied with the American influence in the gov- 
ernment of the commonwealth, and we expect that, once 
the loan in perspective is signed and approved, the re- 
mains of past despotism will disappear. It would be 
impossible under the influence of the great American 
Eagle that anything but liberty could prevail. 

The history of Nicaragua presents an interesting les- 
son of sociology. We have seen here confirmed the truth 
that every country has the government it deserves, and 
in consequence tyranny cannot prevail when the people 
have an elevated standard of morality. Corruption in 
its ideas made this country the natural prey of despotism. 

This period of ignominy is a matter of common knowl- 
edge; but we must speak of an error of no small poli- 
tical consequence, which in this long reign of tyranny 
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has been poisoning the public mind. It has been be- 
lieved here that the evil we lamented consisted only in 
the presence of Zelaya in power, and that his sway once 
destroyed, all things would regain their former position in 
the orderly and prosperous fabric of the commonwealth. 
When one endeavored to draw people away from this 
error, they laughed at the admonition as bigotry, show- 
ing thus their sad intellectual mediocrity. But Providence 
watches over our steps, and we expect that the remains 
of past despotism will be nothing but the material proof 
of the necessity for annihilating tyranny and of a moral 
regeneration of society. The political affairs of the re- 
public are in the hands of the military ; and they naturally 
do all in their power to maintain themselves at any risk. 

To this is due what we have in our “Asamblea Con- 
Sstituyente.” As a Conservative tyrant is a contradic- 
tion, because a Conservative is obliged by his creed to 
maintain order and liberty founded on the influence of 
religion on public conscience, the first thing they do is 
to proclaim Liberal principles. This the national As- 
sembly has done, dictating a constitution opposed to the 
vote of the nation, which publicly petitioned for a Cath- 
olic cofstitution. In the debates they have employed 
intrigues and threats, thus defeating the Catholic el 
ments of the Assembly. 

In social and religious spheres things are not different 
from the political. A Catholic reaction is to be noted 
in the country it is true; but we need to maintain and 
increase it, and we need the cooperation of religious 
orders, whose influence on society is well appreciated 
by statesmen who love their country. We hope that, in 
the near future, Jesuits, Dominicans, Salesians and 
other religious will come here to spread the light of the 
Gospel, and to apply its doctrines to every part 9f ou 
national life. In this respect, however, there is the fear 
that the public officials, who have, as we have scen 
manifested in the deliberations of the constitution. an 
anti-Catholic tendency, will not leave the doors of the 
nation open for the friars. It would have been impos- 
sible if they had their wish; but happily the activity dis- 
played by Catholics has hindered, as far as possible, the 
detestable exercise of so impious a theory of govern 


ment. In the proposed constitution they guaranteed 
liberty of association . . . in a “liberal” spirit 
(read French or Portuguese manner). The Catholic 


Press protested and proved the inconsequence of a con- 
stitution proclaiming freedom of worship and prohibiting 
at the same time one. of the demonstrations of the Cath- 
olic Faith. Thus it happened that in the first debates 
they rectified the error and gave us entire freedom of 
association. 

We have just read Cardinal Gibbons’ speech at his 
Jubilee celebration, and it has made us think of the 
difference existing between the United States and. this 
country. There a Catholic Cardinal may say of a 
Protestant nation: “The State holds over the spiritual 
rulers the egis of its protection without interfering with 


the sacred and God-given rights of conscience.” Here, 
in a Catholic nation, Catholics could not utter such 
words. It is prohibited by the constitution to sanction 
any worship whatever, and we should be thankful if we 


could say only that both “Church and State move on 
parallel lines,” because in a Catholic country, be it by 
character, temperament or nature, it is a fact that “a 
free Church in a free State’ has come to mean "’an- 
tagonism between the civil and religious authorities.” 
This, history proclaims. Pepro J. Cuapra, 
Editor, El Diario Nicaragiiense 
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From the Primate of Spain 


The Cardinal Archbishop of Toledo to the Reverend 
Editor. 
Rev. Father :— 

I rejoice that the Catholic review AMERICA has en- 
trusted to Don Norberto Torcal the care of Spanish 
topics. Long accustomed to journalistic polemics, clear- 
headed, an indefatigable worker and a fervent Catholic, 
his articles will faithfully reflect, I have no doubt, our 
social, political and religious condition. Thanks to him, 
the readers of AMERICA will become acquainted with our 
true situation ; they will know that Spain is not that half- 
barbarous land pictured in the darkest colors by novelists 
and tourists, who are swayed, perhaps, by motives to 
which the traditional Catholicity of the Spanish people 
does not appeal. I congratulate you, therefore, for hav- 
ing chosen the President of the Associated Press to 
write on Spanish affairs, for he is one of our most dis- 
tinguished journalists. I also avail myself of an oc- 
casion so timely to offer myself as 

Your affectionate and humble servant in Christ 
Jesus, 

We Ex Carp. AGUIRRE. 
Toledo, Spain, Sept. 14, 1911. 


The Seizure of Tripoli 


United Italy ended the fiasco of its Jubilee by brand- 
ing on its name a reproach that it can never efface. 
Either on its own initiative or prompted by some other 
power—no one yet can tell—it has leaped without warn- 
ing into a conflict which may set the world on fire. It 
gave Constantinople twenty-four hours to surrender 
Tripoli, and the next day it was sinking transports and 
bombarding towns. All this in spite of the fact that a 
week ago it was lamenting its inability to hold its long- 
expected and loudly trumpeted Peace Congress—alleg- 
ing the outbreak of cholera as an excuse. The conclu- 
sion for most people will be that preparations were then 





being made for war. 
Its unexpected action in bringing about this crisis has 





evoked a most bitter and angry condemnation from all 
the Great Powers, who, however, are not above reproach 
in such matters themselves. But, on the other hand, it is 
not surprising that Italy should have yielded to the temp- 
tation of securing new possessions. Has it not spent the 
whole year rejoicing in a robbery which was infinitely 
more shameful than the invasion of Tripoli; the seizure 
of the Papal States? But that crime is forgotten, and 
only its most recent offence is visited with condemnation. 

It alleges several excuses for its mad outburst. One 
is that the measure was adopted in the interest of civiliza- 
tion. But to sweep away all considerations of decency, 
justice, law and order, without which civilization cannot 
exist, is to destroy the very foundations of civilization. 
It is to adopt the methods of a savage tribe. 

The needs of commerce, of territorial expansion, the 
desirability of providing a nearby place for the thou- 
sands of emigrants who are every year flocking to Argen- 
tine and elsewhere, are also offered as apologies. But 
though each and all of them may be good enough in 
themselves, they can never justify the means that were 
employed to bring them about. 

The most extraordinary palliation of the aggression 
is that the possession of Tripoli would accrue to the ad- 
vancement of Christianity, and some enthusiastic or sar- 
castic writer describes it as a war of the cross against 
the crescent, in which France and Spain and Italy are 
the champions of the cross. But none of those coun- 
tries could well be considered as furnishing crusaders if 
judged by the attitude of their present rulers towards 
the Church. Fallieres, for instance, on his recent visit to 
Africa was very courteous to the Mohammedan reli- 
gionists who flocked around him, and very lavish in his 
promises of protection, while at the very same time he 
was signing proscriptions against the priests and monks 
and nuns of his native country, and his chief assistants 
in the Government were announcing their intention of 
extirpating all religion from France. In brief, if we are 
to be guided by past experience, the future of the Cath- 
olic missions in Africa is by no means assured unless 
some saint arrives to convert the invaders. 


Irish Opinion on ‘‘The Irish Players’’ 


The Dublin Leader, which since its foundation, a 
dozen years ago, has been the most influential propa- 
gandist of the Irish Revival, devotes the first page of 
its issue of September 16 to Mr. Yeats and his “Abbey 
Theatre, which rather anti-Irish institution is to be 
hawked in America.” It wonders “how the Irish So- 
cieties will take the infamous ‘Playboy,’” and presents 
for their consideration Mr. Yeats’ recent utterance, that he 
had found on a former visit, “a great school of Irish boys 
in a religious house in California thinking 
almost the same thoughts that young Catholic boys would 
have thought in Dublin. The Irish imagination,” said 
Yeats, “keeps certain of its qualities wherever it is, and 
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if we are to give it, as we hope, a new voice and a new 
memory, we shall have to make many journeys.” But 
no one need fear that Ireland will accept such a guide 
for its Catholic youth, for, continues the writer, “though 
he has humbugged a few people here and a lot of people 
in England, this country either ignored him or laughed 
at him.” Ridicule is heaped on “the Irish Bunthorne,” 
who, after preaching extreme politics and lofty ideals, 
accepted a government pension, and continued with “his 
new voice and new memory” to pose as having a “Mis- 
sion.” 

That the “Mission” of Messrs. Yeats, Synge and 
Shaw is to de-Catholicize Ireland is the opinion of the 
editor of the J/rish Ecclesiastical Record, who deems 
their work “part and parcel of a pagan renaissance.” 
Mr. Yeats made an open avowal to that effect, and “Mr. 
Synge was the originator of a class of plays which the 
critic of the Pall Mall Gazette described as not remark- 
able for wit or humor or genius, but rather as distorted 
pictures of human nature and, in many cases, ‘photo- 
graphs of bestial stupidity and depravity.’’’ Dr. Ho- 
gan’s charge that these writers “seem to bear a continu- 
ous grudge against the Catholic Church” and are trying 
“to effect by turning movements what their predecessors 
failed to accomplish by frontal attack,’ and that “the 
coarseness of their insults to the Catholic peasantry of 
Ireland is as inartistic as it is offensive,” will not appear 
exaggerated to those who know both the plays and the 
peasants. The “Playboy,” reiterating that he murdered 
his father, says, “I did surely, and that the Holy Immacu- 
late Virgin may intercede for his soul”; and another 
glorifies a man who “got six months, God rest him, for 
maiming ewes, and he a great warrant to tell stories 
of holy Ireland till he’d have the old women shedding 
down tears about their feet.” There are reams of such 
blasphemous caricatures, and yet the writers have ap- 
parently persuaded themselves and their friends that 
they know the Irish peasantry. Synge tells in his essay 
on “Kerry” how a Kerry fish-dealer insisted that he 
(Synge) must be a Kerryman, so perfect was his accent, 
and likewise a fish merchant, so much did he know of 
He was unconscious that the Kerryman was laugh- 
says Dr. Hogan, “have no 


fish. 
ing at him. ‘These people,” 
hold on Ireland,” and the Leader assures us that Ireland 
is laughing at them. Neither will they gain a hold on any 


here who respect decency and the verities. 


Monsignor Duchesne 


As far back as February, 1911, we were called to task 
with considerable asperity by an admirer of Mer. 
Duchesne, and were bidden to beware of casting the 
least suspicion on the orthodoxy of that distinguished 
ecclesiastic. We had not been so temerarious. We had 
merely made note of the feeling that had manifested 
itself in France at the time when Mgr. Duchesne was 
honored with a fauteuil among the Forty Immortals of 





the Academie Frangaise. His literary ability, and not 
his accuracy of doctrine won him that honor. But M. 
Lamy, the Directeur Général of the Correspondant, who 
addressed the illustrious assembly after the new member 
had taken his seat, referred somewhat playfully, but 
pointedly to the habit of satirical and caustic writing, 
which is sometimes remarked in Mgr. Duchesne’s con- 
tributions to history. He called the monsignor “the 
least believing of believers,’ a man who had “the soul 
of a believer and the intelligence of a skeptic,” and de- 
fined his work as “a tempest let loose which respects 
nothing, and leaves nothing standing except what is 
colossal.’’ Not a few went so far as to say that “he 
was admitted to the Academie a little bit as a Church- 
man, and a little bit otherwise.” 

It is with the greatest regret now that we find that all 
these academic utterances were not mere persiflage. On 
September Ist, 1911, the Sacred Consistorial Congrega- 
tion declared that Duchesne’s work on “The History of 
the Ancient Church” must not be tolerated or admitted 
in seminaries, even as a book of reference. The reasons 
that call for this sweeping condemnation are given. To 
quote only a few, they are: ‘The studied and continued 
reticences (which indeed are admitted by the author him- 
self) regarding matters sometimes of the first im- 
portance, especially when they bear on the supernatural ; 
the doubt he casts on others, or the manner in which he 
expounds them. He not only fails to give the true idea 
of the history of the Church, but falsifies it and distorts 
it enormously by presenting the Church as though she 
were destitute of those supernatural charismata on which 
based and without which she cannot be ex- 
He vilifies the martyrs and extols their per- 
secutors; he belittles the Fathers of the Church, and 
dismisses some of them as of no account; he describes 
the battle with the heresies that arose in the 
Church as misunderstandings that might easily have 
been settled, and treats in a very objectionable manner 
the cultus of the Blessed Virgin, the Unity of the 
Church, etc. The “History” is denounced as dangerous, 
and the results of reading it disastrous. 

It is a sad story and shows how far a man may wander 
away when he prefers the glimmer of his own mind to 
the light of revelation. 


she is 


plained.” 


great 


Catholic Colleges 


A census recently taken by AMeErIcA of the young 
men attending five Catholic colleges in Greater New 
York indicates that, all told, they number but six hun- 
dred. These figures represent, be it understood, the 
sum total of Catholic boys in the largest city in the land 
who, after finishing their high-school course, are now 
continuing their studies in a Catholic college. As to 
how many of New York’s young Catholics are getting 
their education at secular or Protestant seats of learn- 
ing, or are attending Catholic colleges that lie outside 
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the State, we have no data. But we would call attention 
to the fact, humiliating as it is, that out of a Catholic 
population of nearly two millions there are only six 
hundred young men, or less than four per cent., who 
are securing, in their own city, a college education under 
Catholic influences, though opportunities to do so are 
abundant. 

A large majority, moreover, of the boys who enter 
the Catholic high schools of New York fail for various 
reasons to begin the college course. Many, indeed, fall 
by the wayside long before finishing even their high- 
school training. Out of a class, for instance, entering 
the first year of high school one hundred and fifty strong, 
it was observed that but one-third of that number gradu- 
ated from the high school four years later; only twenty- 
five returned to begin as freshmen, and but fifteen 
stayed to receive their college diploma. 

Whether the scanty interest in higher education mani- 
fested by New York Catholics is also conspicuous in 
their co-religionists throughout the country, we are not 
prepared just now to say. New England, at any rate, 
seems to be offering a more encouraging spectacle, for 
in Massachusetts two Catholic institutions of classical 
learning have altogether, it is reported, some seven hun- 
dred students in their college classes. 

With regard to the explanation of this regrettable 
apathy on the part of Catholics, it may be due to poverty, 
of faith, indifference to learning, 
or to all these causes combined. Be this as it may, it is 
certain that without a college education, and especially 
a good course in Catholic philosophy, our young men 
will never be able to take with safety and distinction the 
place in the civic, social and religious life of their com- 


selfishness, coldness 


munities to which our numbers and advantages justly 


entitle us. 


The Cardinal’s Holiday 


The unfailing tact and wisdom of His Eminence, Car- 
dinal Gibbons, has again come to the rescue in what 
might have been an embarrassing situation in the Monu- 
mental City. 

Last June, on the occasion of his Jubilee, a splendid 
reception was given to him, in which clergymen of every 
denomination and representatives of the City, State and 
Federal Governments vied with each other in paying 
for the 
In 


him honor. Baltimore can never do too much 
one who has reflected so much honor on the city. 
the month of October the ecclesiastical celebration was 
to take place, and as the enthusiasm of the city is still 
unabated it was proposed to make the 16th a general 
holiday, Business was to be suspended and the schools 
closed. But at a meeting of the Ministerial Union, in 


the various Protestant denominations were 


represented by 100 clergymen, it was resolved to protest 
As the celebration was altogether 
fair, they said, to force all 


which 


against the project. 


ecclesiastical, it was not 





other religious bodies to participate in it. Unfortunately, 
the First Branch of the Municipal Legislature had al- 
ready passed the measure, with only two dissenting 
votes, and their action would be surely endorsed if it 
went higher up. At this point the Cardinal intervened, 
and, while expressing his unbounded pleasure and hap- 
piness at such a remarkable declaration of regard, he 
intimated that it would not be in keeping with his views 
to have a general holiday for the entire city. The legis- 
lators breathed freely; a storm was averted, and the 
parsons themselves were protected from making what 
would have been a very unpopular protest. 

The action of the Cardinal in this instance, as 
many others, is educational in its character, and might 
well be taken to heart by the dissenting brethren them- 
selves. Not to cite other opportunities where their 
benignity might exert itself, the Borough of Brooklyn 
will afford them an excellent chance to return the com- 
pliment to the distinguished Churchman of Baltimore. 

Every year Brooklyn is in a flutter over its Sunday 
School Parade. It takes place not on Sunday, nor on 
Saturday, the usual holiday, but on some other day of 
the week, which the fervent promoters insist upon, even 
if it closes all the schools, and puts out on the streets 
thousands of children who have nothing to do with the 
parade. Every year the pageant grows in importance, 
and even Presidents of the United States have lent the 
splendor of their presence to enhance the glory of the 
celebration. Remonstrances, and petitions, and protests 
have been made that it is not fair to compel children 
who are not Protestants to give up their schools for a 
strictly Protestant demonstration, but all to no use. Here 
is the chance for these pious parsons to imitate the gra- 
ciousness of the Cardinal, and to declare that they do 
not want to do in Brooklyn what they so vigorously 


in 


protested against in Baltimore. 


Praiseworthy Plan for Catholic High Schools 


Word comes to us from Cincinnati of a plan which 
may prove to be the solution of a perplexing problem 
that has long worried Catholics. We have successfully 
met the difficulties that faced us in organizing an ele- 
mentary school system, and our parochial grammar 
schools are conceded everywhere fully to meet the re- 
quirements of the State schools’ standards. But the 
burden entailed in establishing and in supporting these 
training places for our Catholic children is a heavy one, 
no matter how loyal the spirit that inspires the carrying 
of it. So heavy is it that one dreads the further exac- 
tions surely to be put upon our people in the development 
of the Catholic school system through its second stage— 
that of the high school. 

Yet this problem is upon us. For some time the feel- 
ing has been growing in Catholic educational circles that 
ampler provision for Catholic high school training is im- 


peratively demanded. Too many deserving and ambi- 
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tious pupils, after finishing the parish school, are forced 
to choose the alternative of going without a higher edu- 
cation or attending the public high schools. The latter 
course offends the instinct of the Catholic parent who 
appreciates as he should the necessity of securing for 
his child a religious training in every phase of his edu- 
cational progress; yet, since free, endowed colleges and 
academies are the rare exception among us, it is only the 
fairly well-to-do among Catholics who can afford the 
expense involved in sending their children to our high- 
class colleges and convents. 

Many attempts have been made of late to secure for 
all who may have the capacity, and the will to pursue it, 
the opportunity of advanced training in high school. 
Some zealous pastors have added a year or two of high 
school studies to the existing grammar school grades. 
But the result is generally admitted to be as unsatis- 
factory as makeshifts are wont to prove. The plan 
multiplies small high schools of an inferior grade, de- 
void of adequate equipment as well as of suitably trained 
teachers and with an insufficient number of pupils to 
follow properly the ordinary course of standard high 
school training. It is, too, a common experience to find 
students of such quasi-high schools obliged to begin their 
course anew should opportunity come to them to con- 
tinue their work in a standard college or academy. 

The Cincinnati scheme, tried this year for the first 
time, appears to deserve the credit of a true and practical 
solution of the problem. The Reverend William Con- 
way, pastor of the Assumption parish in that city, pro- 
poses, with the assistance of his people, to send those 
boys and girls who wish to go on with their studies after 
completing the regular grammar grades in his parochial 
school to adjoining colleges and academies, and to pay 
for them. In September thirty of his boys and girls, 
who completed the parochial school curriculum last June, 
entered the high school attached to the Jesuit College and 
the Notre Dame Academy in Cincinnati, under the new 
conditions. 

The correspondent who sends us information regard- 
ing the experiment quotes these as the reasons advanced 
by Father Conway to win the consent of his parishioners 
to his project: 

“First of all, the children will have all the oppor- 
tunities of a first-class school, at no expense to the 
parish of new buildings, equipment and teachers, it 
being much cheaper to pay merely tuition (at spe- 
cial rates) than to organize and carry on a high 
school. Moreover, this arrangement frees the pas- 
tors from all the trouble and labor of trying to be- 
come high school superintendents, for which some 
persons have no special desire, and leaves them free 
for their own parochial duties—in many cases al- 
ready onerous enough. The plan, too, does away 
with a scheme proposed in some places of taxing 
the faithful to establish diocesan high schools, a bur- 
den, one may affirm, not to be lightly imposed upon 
the already heavily taxed Catholic people.”’ 


The experiment deserves to succeed. Besides these 
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advantages, it will possess another not inconsiderable 
one: If generally adopted it will fill our present Cath- 
olic higher schools and enable them to grow and develop 


until they become a credit to the Catholic name. 


Practical Politics in Spain 


Some pious Spanish Catholics, as our readers will re- 
call from the perusal of our Spanish correspondence, 
were emphatically persuaded that the best way to remedy 
their country’s economic and other troubles was to retire 
absolutely from all participation in public affairs and 
elections, and thus permit such an utter demoralization 
of the national life that the people 
a sense of their desperate state to 
Where they found historical or 


would be driven by 
a heroic moral and 
political reformation. 
rational proofs or precedents for their attitude and ex- 
pectations it would be hard to say, but they sat securely, 
if not calmly, behind their walls and hopefully waited 
for the catastrophe which should summon them to the 
rescue of the tottering State. 

Days passed by; it did not come; they fumed, but 
kept on waiting. But in the meanwhile some good souls 
with more modest pretensions to piety and political fore- 
sight were uneasy in conscience, and were eager to know 
whether wisdom had really been monopolized by the 
stay-at-homes. Their uneasiness found expression in a 
query to the Holy See. 
municated to the Spanish hierarchy by the Papal Nuncio 
on July 20, 1911, and has been given to the public press, 
“The rule of action about which they in 


The answer, which was com- 


is as follows: 
quire was formulated for the sake of eliminating false 
and inappropriate interpretations of former pontifical 
utterances, and is to be taken as it stands, without ref- 
erence to any preceding documents.” 

Here is the rule: 


“At elections all good Catholics are bound to sup- 
port not only their own candidates where circum- 
stances advise the nomination of such, but also, when 
such nomination is not advisable, those other candi- 
dates who hold out guarantees for the good of re- 
ligion and the country, so as to secure the election 
of the greatest possible number of worthy persons. 
To cooperate by one’s action or inaction towards the 
ruin of the social order in the hope that a better 
condition of things will arise from such a catastrophe 
would be a reprehensible attitude which, on account 
of its deadly effects, would become almost treason 
to Church and country.” 


AT THE DAHLIA SHOW 


The Dahlia Show of the American Institute has been 
annual affair for these many years. It brings together 
number of dahlia specialists who vie with one another 
the display of the choicest and most novel specimens of 
their favorite for the delectation of the visitor and, incident 
ally as it were, for the possession of the coveted prize 


which the Institute offers for numbers, varieties and ex 


cellence. 
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This year, the show was kept up to the high standard 
of former years, ‘tis said; but we can testify that it was kept 
some of the specimens looked 
and dispirited the lights 

Those specimens ought to have 


open a little too long, for 
very forlorn, bedraggled 
were mercifully turned off. 
been renewed or removed before the man at the door clutched 


our “four bits”; for their woebegone appearance hurt the rest 


before 


of the display. 

Having thus relieved our pent up emotions, we are ready 
to take another and look at the dahlias. As 
in bonnets, so in dahlias the fashions change. Time was, 
and not so very long ago (for we have no intention of con- 
antiquity), when almost 


close careful 


fessing to a charge of excessive 
the only specimens commonly seen were the “show dahlias,” 
solid-colored blooms, as 
the sixties. Why 
air, as il 
stiffened 


friend of 


big, double, 
and formal as the 
such dahlias always wear an 
from fragments of 


as they are called, 


starched crinolines of 
that 
had made to 
paper? Perhaps the 
theirs may be that they don’t; but to us, 
to our defective perception of their charms, 


is it artificial 


they been order 


readiest answer from some 
owing doubtless 


their unbending 
stiffness is a blemish. 


Then came the “fancy dahlias,” 
sutline was toned down by stripes and flecks of color which 


whose severe primness of 


softened their expression without detracting from their digni- 
fied reserve. It was a great stride forward when some floral 
genius brought out the first “decorative dahlia,” whose gently 
yielding petals, as rich and as varied as if chosen from some 
grand storehouse for oriental velvets, gave to its glorious 
double blossoms a certain gentleness, so to speak, which 
the haughty “show” could not claim. 
Everybody, of course, likes the little 


place, they look up at you in a very friendly way, 


pompons. In the 


nirst 
they never, never, stare or glare, as do some of the big aristo- 
Then they do not grow weary 
yet more 


crats of the dahlia world. 
in their glad work of pushing 
blossoms in a wonderful variety of hues from spotless white 
Three or four blooms 


out more and 


to the deepest and darkest maroon. 
with a couple of fern fronds for company, and lo! a charm- 
ing nosegay is the result. One could almost caress it, it is 
so mild and unassuming. But the must be 
put up there in a crock, where they can look down on every- 


great “shows” 


thing and everybody. 
Now the 
dahlia household. There 


half-smothered cry of delight when the first, the very first 
No more 


for the “cactus” members of the 


way Is 
must certainly have been a little 


open 


“cactus” opened its eyes upon the flower world. 
primness, no more self-conscious righteousness, but with a 
jolly pirouette, the first case of floral bohemianism made its 
welcome appearance in the staid dahlia family. We are 
familiar with the appearance of the little nephew just as 
he escapes from the kindly ministrations of his maiden aunt. 
With corkscrew ringlets laboriously developed from obstin- 
ately straight locks, with broad, stiffly starched collar and 
immaculate uncomfortableness, he 


a genera! expression of 


moves about like a colt new to the check-rein. But take 
him in the midst of his romping, when his eyes are bright 


and his cheeks all aglow, and his hair is hopelessly tousled. 
He is the despair of auntie and the of the family. 
Long, slender petals demurely waiting the 
breezes, or tossed and tumbled in joyous disorder, give an 


airiness and grace to the “cactus” which other dahlia 
Perhaps some sinister visaged in- 


“cactus” 


for vagrant 


i no 


imitate. 


can venture to 

dividual may place us in the same category with the little 
maiden “who loved all her dolls just alike, especially one 
of them,” but we are so walled in from all such unkind and 


partial criticism that we can well afford to ignore it. “Dis- 
tance” has more than one advantage, as has been repeatedly 


brought home to us. 





We unhesitatingly vote, therefore, for the “cactus,” whether 
it be “Alpha,” white ground, speckled and striped with 
purple, or “Gabriel,” pale straw color with a rich crimson 
edging, or gorgeous “Mercury,” orange and lemon thickl, 
splashed with the same rich crimson. In the “show” class 
we are quite satisfied that there was a fine display, for we 
many an ecstatic “ah!” and “oh!” from delighted 
Among the “fancies,” there was one which, we 
privately, almost shook our allegiance to the 
“cactus.” It was “Gold Medal,” a bright canary yellow, 
regularly striped with deep red. The pompons had no 
reason to cover their faces in such grand company, but there 
was one, “Brunette,” which was particularly striking. Very 
full and double, it presented the novelty of a clear white 
centre bordered by a broad band of carmine. 

Among the attractions at the Dahlia Show were an ex- 
hibit of blooms of the tuberous-rooted begonia and a very 
choice and varied assortment of gladioli. These latter were 
from the immense Long Island flower farm of John Lewis 
Childs, who raises them by the acre. Some seedlings that 
he displayed were as brilliant as the Gandavensis, while they 
compared favorably in size with his well-known Childsi. 
Henry A. Dreer, the famous Philadelphia florist, exhibited 
an exquisite assortment of aquatics, the rare victoria regia 
among them. There were others more within reach of the 
average householder, such as the stately nelumbium and the 
delicately tinted Zanzibar water lilies, not to mention the 
hardy varieties which all have seen and admired. But it was 
the Dahlia Show, and therefore,— 


heard 
visitors. 
confess it 


H. J. S. 


LITERATURE 


Hurdcott. By Jonn Ayscoucn. St, Louis: B. Herder. 
Whenever a new story by “John Ayscough” is announced 
novel readers have learned to book that will not 
only be of absorbing interest, but will actually leave them 
better for the reading. This is high praise now. However, 
the author of “Hurdcott,” besides being a literary artist, 
is a Catholic prelate. The scene of the story is England, 
the time, early in the nineteenth century. In the first chapter 
we meet the gentle Elia, his sister Mary, and Hazlitt, the 
essayist, seated at a parson’s whist-table. But somewhat to 
the reader’s disapointment, they soon retire to leave the 
stage to Consuelo and Hurdcott, the protagonists in the 
tragedy that begins to unfold. The heroine has come from 
her Spanish mother’s home in Sicily to join her father’s 
people, and on the coach’s meeting a mishap, she is guided 
to Squire Dauntsey’s by Hurdcott, a handsome young man, 
who though of noble birth, was left by his mother at a 
lonely shepherd’s door. The fair Consuelo has other suitors, 
Hungerford, the dreamy East Indian, and Caradoc, a Welsh 
gentleman, but she gives her heart to Hurdcott, the ill- 
starred shepherd. For though wholly innocent, the hero, 
on circumstantial evidence, is condemned to death for a 
murder, but a few hours before his execution, Consuelo be- 
comes a Catholic, and is married to Hurdcott in his prison 
cell. After the last good-by, as she turns away from the 
jail, Consuelo sees a little child in the path of some galloping 
horses; she rushes forward to save the babe, and is herself 
crushed by the wheels of the heavy wagon. So in death 
the lovers are not divided, but are buried side by side in 


expect a 


the village churchyard. 
The dialogue of the book is as witty and clever as is 


the author’s other works and the character portrayals as 
striking. To create the situations Consuelo often has to ig- 
nore conventions, and it is remarkable how little is said by 
Hurdcott, though he dominates the story. Amelia and Pris- 
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cilla, the heroine’s maiden aunts, Uncle Stratford, in mortal 
fear of having a popish candle thrust into his hand as he 
dies, the hearty Father Ryan, Basil, the rejected suitor, who 
becomes a monk, Lady Caradoc, the shrewd worldling, and 
Squire Dauntsey, whom Consuelo’s coming makes a better 


man, are all consistently and powerfully drawn. 
W. D. 


Wendake Ehen, or, Old Huronia. By the Archivist of St. 
Mary’s College, Montreal, Arthur Edward Jones, S.J. 
Printed by order of the Legislative Assembly of Ontario, 
1909. 

The Indian title to this valuable book is the equivalent 
of the old classical expression “Fuit Ilion.” Perhaps “Van- 
ished Huronia” would therefore better give the meaning of 
the title than “Old Huronia.” “This book,” says its dis- 
tinguished and erudite author, “has no pretension to do duty 
as a history either of the Huron Nations, or of the men 
who devoted their lives to their evangelization, but it may 
prove helpful to those who purpose treating in full the many 
thrilling incidents which preceded the downfall and disper- 
sion of a once powerful and prosperous race. It will serve 
to disentangle many a snarl of dates, and fix the scenes 
where events were enacted.” 

Essentially, therefore, it is not a book for common reading, 
but for reference. A single glance at its pages would indeed 
put the average reader to flight, but, on the other hand, 
they will be of absorbing interest to the scientific investigator. 
Any one who has attempted to study the “Relations of the 
Jesuits” will appreciate what Father Jones means when 
he speaks of “the snarl of dates.” The “Relations” 
consecutive letters; they were sent by the missionaries to 
their Superiors in Quebec or Paris, and edited as well as 
could be done, but as the years overlap in the long series 
of volumes which were given to the public during the space 
of forty years, the historical student is often tempted to 
give up in despair his attempts at exact chronology. It is 
the same for the locations. The missionaries were careful 
to state that they went in such and such a direction, and 
they nearly always noted how many leagues they traveled 
on their journeys; but the uncertainty about what they meant 
by a “league,” and how often the straight line was deflected 
by mountains and rivers and lakes, are so dubious at times 
that only such patient and protracted researches as Father 
Jones has given to the task could succeed in arriving at any- 
thing like a precise knowledge about where the various mis- 
sion posts were placed. Fortunately those great ex- 
plorers were nearly always observant men, and were given 
to set down very minute details about the physical sur- 
roundings of at least their permanent residences, it was 
possible to fix their apostolic habitats with tolerable cer- 
tainty. Father Jones’ extraordinary familiarity with every 
page of the “Relations” has in this way given him a very 
great advantage over other topographers. 

Though not precisely in the line of his work, this quest 
of localities has almost inevitably led the learned writer 
into short sketches of events, and he has been also able 
after laborious researches to catalogue the names of the 
occupants of the principal stations. Even the patronymics 
of the Donnés are rescued from oblivion; though it is to be 
regretted that no record was left by the missionaries of the 
boys or the workmen who were employed. 

The work is illustrated by some very charming pictures 
taken from water color sketches, which had been made by 
the famous Father Martin, the founder of St. Mary’s College, 
who was the first to give the impulse in our days to the 
study of the “Relations.” It was he indeed who supplied 





are not 


as 


Parkman with most of the information which went to make 








up that writer’s reputation. It is a pity that Father Martin 
was not able to eliminate some of Parkman’s Protestant bias. 

One cannot help regretting that Father Jones did not 
hand over some of these precious aquarelles Father 
Campbell to illustrate his “Pioneer Priests,” but authors, we 
suppose, are like hens on a nest. They keep quietly turning 
their eggs in such a way that even those who are watching 
the nest scarcely detect their operation. It is one of the glories 
and rights of maternity. 

This valuable contribution to ethnological science has been 
printed by the Ontario Government, which is to be con 
gratulated on its choice of a collaborator in their work of 
finding out the facts about the aborigines. pili oll 


to 


From Western China to the Golden Gate. With Thirty 
Illustrations. By Rocer Spracue. Berkeley, Calif.: Lederer, 
Street & Zeus Co. By mail, 85 cents. 

So many more pretentious books of travel consist largely 
of an enumeration of objects that were not seen, but might 
have been, had time or some other whipping-boy permitted, 
that it is a relief to pick up a chatty description of persons 
and things Chinese that were seen, and not by a 
newly arrived stranger, but by one who had already been. 
Empire to know the temper 


really 


long enough in the Celestial 
of its people. 

The start for home is made away off yonder near Thibet, 
in the City of Chentu. Porters and native craft convey the 
traveler overland and one of China’s great water- 
until he is more within reach of 
civilization. His descriptions of the joys of life in a native 
inn, of his visit to the seldom visited gigantic statue of 
Buddha, and of the beggars were marshaled as an 
army with banners and then swept from 
public view open our eyes to what China is. He brings in, 
too, a heartrending tale of a young missionary who set out 
with his wife and babe for those distant regions. While on 
the journey, the infant died and the father became delitious 
Fancy the wife and mother alone among those 


down 


ways once occidental 


who 
were suddenly 


from fever. 
rude boatmen! 

He has a closing chapter on the awakening of China, from 
which it seems that he looks upon the Chinese as less con- 
servative than they are commonly held to be, and he gives 


The illustrations are novel and 


proofs of his statements. 
* * * 


attractive. 

Life of St. Aloysius Gonzaga, Patron of Christian Youth. 
$y Maurice Mescuter, S.J. Translated by a Benedictine of 
the Perpetual Adoration. St. Louis: B. Herder. 

Father Meschler’s volume appeared in German some twenty 
years ago, on the occasion of St. Aloysius’ tercentenary, and 
has now been turned into English by the same nun who trans- 
lated well the author’s admirable life of our Divine 
Saviour. As Father Martindale remarks, in an introduction 
he contributes, St. Aloysius has suffered at the hands of 
iconographers who impart to “his reputation a languishing 
air wholly out of keeping with his ardent and masculine per- 
sonality,” and some biographers of the saint “are responsible 
for the impression of unreality” left upon their readers. But 
Father Meschler’s book is not of this kind. For by availing 
himself of Father Cepari’s classic life of the young Jesuit, and 
by making use of all the letters and documents that were 
brought to light in 1890, the author has given us a true por- 
trait. The biography combines the merits both of a critical 
and devotional work, for footnotes abound, and the author’s 
his usual striking and practical 


so 


reflections are made in 


fashion. 
To say of high-born saints that they conferred more dis- 
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tinction on their houses by renowncing the world than they 


ever would have won as mere lords or ladies is a preacher's 
commonplace, but in the case of St. Aloysius it is remarkably 
true. Even if the young Marquis of Castiglione had taken a 
very prominent part in the stirring events of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, how few would now be mention- 
ing the name of that prince of the empire compared with the 
millions who have invoked the intercession and imitated the 
virtues of this prince of Heaven? Yet even while he lived 
Aloysius’ “great honor to his family that it 


is hard for a democratic age 


refusal” brought 
itbka ar sae li . - l e ‘ 
like Ours to realize, and as tor 


the countless spiritual advantages his relatives derived from 


the saint’s prayers and counsel and example, Father Meschler 
above all price. Castiglione made a good 


investment when he gave his first-born to the 


shows they were 
Society. 
“St. Patrick,” in the Notre Dame series of lives of the Saints 
(St. Louis: B 


toric 


Herder), is a readable reproduction of the his- 
\postle’s life and of 


Though th 


facts of the Irish the legends that 


gathered around them author frequently warns us 


that the fancif 





stories are unauthoritative, he so interweaves 


them occasionally with real occurrences, notably in “the great 
contest of Tara,” that his object—‘to introduce the inexperi- 


enced reader to the study of St. Patrick’s life and times in such 


a manner that, should he be tempted to pursue that study further, 
he may at least find nothing of importance to unlearn’”—1is 
hardly attained. Such a reader would be safer with Archbishop 
Healy, Father Morris or Cardinal Moran \ubrey de Vere’s 


“Legends of St. Patrick” are freely used. There are 270 well- 
printed pages and seven illustrations, Price, $1.25 


Birds in Literature. With Sixteen Full Color Plates. By 


Anny P. CHurcHILL. Worcester, Mass.: The Davis Press. 
[inc Price $1.50 

‘If we look for ugliness, we see ugliness, and our spiritual 
growth is abnormal and deformed. If we look for beauty, 


beautiful meets us everywhere and transforms our minds 


This profound truth which Professor John G. Thompso, 


lays down in his sympathetic Introduction may well help to 
explain why the high-keyed and neurotic young people of 
more light- 
was nearer to them 


to-day differ from the more self-contained and 
hearted youth of yesterday, when nature 
and so many modern artificialities were unknown. 


But let us give up philosophizing and look at the birds. 
raiment, from the 
bold 
seems to fing out 

Each will find 
melancholy bittern 


lifelike are they in their splendid 
the dazzling tanager to the 
“Hah !” 
perched 


whether it be the 


aristocratic oriole and 
insolent and mocking 
from the pine tree where he is 
his or her favorites, 


or the gossiping little wren, or that lover of retirement, the 


woodcock, which is doomed to be soon as extinct as the 
dodo 

\ few masterly lines of description, some of the beautiful 

legends connected with birds, and quotations from a wide 

ri f authors in both prose and verse combine to make 
1 charming book for one whose heart is right. 

«x * * 

Old Home nd Other Stories,” issued by Benziger 

Brot tt slated from the Fre h of Dr. Chatelain, by 

Su G Duffy, though Miss Duffy’s name appears twice on 

th ; le author The “Old Home” was a Swiss Prot- 

4 next story, of uninteresting “Remi- 

rms us that the parson was the grandfather of 

| 1 Protes we learn in “The Federal 

Mas res en-air worship 

r “it is not the priest who lights up the sun 
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every morning and the stars at night,” etc. The remaining stories 
are harmless and prettily told, but they are rather pagan than 
It is strange that Miss Duffy, who has done some good 
work as a Catholic writer, should translate this volume, but 
stranger still that a professedly Catholic publishing house should 


Catholic. 


issue it. Critics are sometimes accused of not reading the works 


they criticize; perhaps publishers likewise do not always read 
their own publications. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Home of Evangeline. Sefore and After 
L. Pringle. lllustrations by J. Brewster Fisher. 
Angelus Co 

The Old Home. By Dr. Chatelain. Translated from the French by Susan 
Gavan Duffy. New York: Benziger Brothers. 

From Western China to the Golden Gate. By Roger Sprague. 
Cal.: Lederer, Street & Zeus Co. Price 85c. 

tirds in Literature. By Abby P. Churchill. Worcester, Mass.: The Davis 
Press, Inc. Net $1.50. 


Lorgfellow’s Poem. By A. 
Norwood, Conn.: The 


Berkeley, 


EDUCATION 


\s one of the series of educational papers running in its Sat- 
urday issues for some weeks past, the New York Times of Sep- 
tember 23 publishes a splendid criticism of the intemperate man- 
ner in which the advocates of “vocational” training in schools 
are pushing the claims of this particular hobby ridden by a num- 
ber of educators to-day. One cannot but express a cordial wish 
that the scholarly argument of Dr. Andrew F. West, Dean of the 
Graduate School of Princeton University, would stay effectually 
the eagerness impelling the leaders of a movement that looks to 
the “immediately useful” if not as the sole end of education, at 
least as the chief and most desirable purpose of school training. 

Dr. West, almost at the outset of his paper, concedes the im- 
agined irrefutable stand of the defenders of the hobby which he 
frankly admits, “nine-tenths of those 
Of course, their educa- 
Of course, it is folly to give them 


pillories. “Of course,” he 
who go to school must ‘make a living.’ 
tion should help to this end. 
or anyone else ‘useless’ training. Of course, very many will be 


lucky to get so much as even a ‘practical’ training. And, of 


course, the early ‘practical’ training is the best many can 
take and appreciate It is some help—perhaps all they 
can get. And they must have it. It is their hard lot 


Admit- 


stock explanations of the exaggerated vocation 


not to be able to get or to appreciate more.” 
ting all these 
alists’ position, the Princeton professor finds it easy for them 
“to slide into acquiescence with the notion that the visible side 
is the chief thing, and that the real end of education is ‘prac- 
tical,’ ‘vocational,’ ‘something you can see the use of,’ ‘something 
that will heip a man to make a living.’ It is, he says, because 
the utilitarian purpose, good only when followed as subordinate 
to something higher—the making of a good life—comes in with 
“Yet,” he adds at once, an¢ it is the 


“so long 


almost irresistible sweep. 
pith and substance of an exposition which is masterly, 
as it remains true that ‘man does not live by bread alone,’ all 
men, so far as they can possibly get the chance, should be trained 
to be breadwinners—and something more. It is this ‘something 
more’ which has always measured, and we may well believe, will 


always measure the difference between the man who cannot rise 


t 
in the intellectual and moral scale and the man who can.” 
oo * * 
How has it come to pass among us that many “educated men” 
resting upon the 
amply confirmed by 


old conservative principle 


very foundations of educational theory and 


have abandoned the 


the results of history? There was a day in which no intelligent 
student worried himself with the question of the “immediate 


usefulness” of school or college training, but found himself jus- 


tified in believing that every diligent human being of even mod- 


erate capacity became much more intelligent through its oppor- 
tunity than he would have been, or perhaps could have been, 


without it. Whence has come the change that makes _ learning 
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desirable only in as far as it helps to money getting—for this, in 
the final analysis, is the basis of the creed of the exaggerated 
vocationalist. Dr. West thus accounts for it. In our American 
system of education, he premises, “an immense amount of work 
has done enthusiasm. 
Almost every new idea introduced has been given a trial and 
We have had educational discus- 
There has been 
freedom to say anything and to try anything that seemed worth 


been with conscience, persistence and 


worked ‘for all it was worth.’ 
sion ia torrents and a deluge of publication. 


or trying. On certain sides of this somewhat tumultuous 


saying 
and multiform development we have been marvelously successful, 
particularly in regard to the laborious devotion of our teachers 


and the perfecting the externals of education.” 


* * * 


The head of Princeton’s Graduate School is quite clear, how 


ever, in the jimits which he assigns to this marvelous success 
Because of the liberal pecuniary provision made by our several 
States and cities the construction of our newer schoolhouses, their 
equipment, the well-planned playgrounds, the arrangements for 
securing good air and light, the sanitationx—“these and a thou- 
sand other big and little things subservient to education in an 
external way have been perfected better in our land than 
elsewhere.” We are, he agrees, first in the world in the matter 


of usable educational machinery. But, he adds, a disproportion- 
ate amount of energy has been given to the machinery, and while 
boast of has been done with quick-witted knowledge, 


all that we 


it has not been done with intelligence, since “due regard has not 
been paid to the relative value of the outer mechanism of edu- 
cation when compared with the invisible processes to be used 
and the invisible end to be attained in dealing with the pupil's 
high possibilities as a developing human being.” 
7~ * * 

The neglect of this due regard inevitably has led to the preva- 

lent evil threatening our schools—outer devices and routine are 


the West speaks of 


the “mechanized teaching which ensues, class after class, section 


mistaken for inner life of education. Dr. 
after section ‘going through’ the routine with the same ‘lock- 
step, and the teacher expected and required to deliver ‘the tale 
of in the of moulded alike.” 
Naturally there must come a recoil from the dispiriting tedium 
of a system whose chief characteristic appears to be the measuring 
of intellectual activity by the external machinery of hours of 
attendance at class, notes, marks, credits, points, and all the 
other devices excogitated by the cramped pedagogics of the day. 
Unhappily the recoil appears to carry men to another extreme. 
Pleasant diversions, which are not studies at all, says Dr. West, 
and these, 


bricks’ shape so many pupils 


are into our school programmes, 
“diverting’ the pupil, indeed, from lifeless routine, divert him 
also from intellectual effort.” “Are our American boys and girls 
so feeble-minded,”’ he asks, “that they cannot stand thorough 
training in things of the mind? It may be humbling to 
our pride to admit it, and yet if we are aware of the facts, we 
must know that we do not yet equal the Old World schools in 


this all-important matter of intelligent thoroughness.” 
” . . 


being introduced 


The Princeton Dean quotes with hearty commendation the 
resolute stand taken by so highly informed a statesman as Arthur 
Balfour in an address delivered last July, as well as the editorial 
comment thereon which appeared in the London Times: 

“We often hear it said that the learning should have a 
practical purpose; and that sounds reasonable enough until 
we inquire what is meant by practical. Then we usually 
find that practical means money getting. We are told that 
learning is only valuable if it helps a man in the struggle for 
life. But if that is ever generally believed, the universities 
will change their nature and our civilization will become 
only an elaborately organized barbarism. Universities rose 
into being and flourished in power and splendor because their 


| 











business was to help not the individual in his struggle for 
life, but the world in its effort to rise above the 


life.” 


struggle for 


This, comments Dr. West, is the whole case in a nutshell. As 
a mere matter of national economy, and, quite apart from its 
overwhelming moral importance, it “pays” a nation to have as 
many as possible of its citizens educated in “something more” 


than breadwinning. 

St. Xavier College, for close to three-quarters of a century 
the most noted and successful Catholic institution for advanced 
educational work in Ohio, has jong been facing the problem of 
the development of in 
the 


its future expansion made difficult by 
establishments immediate 


week or 


dustrial and manufacturing in 


neighborhood of its present location in Cincinnati. A 


two ago a step was taken that probably solves the difficulty 
After long-continued negotiation, the Trustees of the College 
became the possessor of the former home of the Avondale Golf 
Club, a beautiful tract of twenty-two and one-half acres situated 
at the end of Dana Avenue, in Avondale, Cincinnati's most dé 
lightful suburb. For the time being the College will use thé 
property as a site for a branch high school. An immediate effect 


he 


stated, will be the abandonment of the Walnut 
‘hool maintained by the St. Francis faculty 
moved to the 


1e property just purchased 


of the purchase, it i 
Hills sueccursal high s 


for some back. This will be new hom 


Gradually there will be assembled on t 
group of buildings worthy of the venerable institution which 


a grou 


vears 


1 


has won a distinguished name in its long years of excellent work 


It is not intended to go ahead with the new build 
In the meantime the of the 


in Cincinnati. 
ings for a year or more. 
college, whose organization is an unwontedly strong one in St 
Xavier's are planning to erect a club house on the place, where 
the former grounds of the Golf Club will serve as an ideal spot 
ot 


alumni 


for out-door sports for them and for the present generation 


students. 


* ¥ 


From St. Xavier’s, too, comes welcome intelligence that all is 


in readiness to open a new department, a College of Commerce, 
Accounting and Finance, where young business men will find op- 
portunity of training in correct and scientific principles of busi 
ness. The Alumni Association of the College has taken a lively 
interest in the new school, and at a crowded meeting, held on 
September 13, its members showed such enthusiasm in support of 
the plan, and suggested such efficient and practical schemes to 
start the work, that this novel step in Cincinnati’s educational 
work seems assured of signal and lasting success. 

.. 


ECONOMICS 


From time to time the problem of the cause of increased prices 
of food comes up, and there is generally a professor of political 
economy ready with the obvious solution. He consults his books 
and finds that an increase of gold tends to raise prices. He 
consults Wall Street and learns that the supply of gold has in- 
creased. He then jumps to the conclusion that the latter is the 
cause of the increase of the butcher’s and grocer’s bill. 

He seems to ignore the fact that the older economists to whom 
he owes his principles supposed that the general economic condi- 
tion would remain the same. Given a fairly constant relation 
between consumers and producers, consumption and product, and 
the medium of exchange, it is true that if this be increased prices 
will tend to rise. If there be one hundred bushels of wheat to 
be bought, and the available medium be one hundred dollars, 
wheat will be worth a dollar a bushel. If the medium increase 
to two hundred dollars, the sellers, if they are sharp, will get 
two dollars a bushel. But similar results will come from a change 
in the number of consumers, in the quantity of wheat produced, 








in the 
producers and distributors and the need they are in of selling. 
It is quite possible, too, that the effect of one of these partial 
Variation of price is so 


cost of its production and distribution, in the number of 


causes may counteract that of another 
complex a matter that, even in the old order, all these elements 
had to be considered and given each its proper value, before the 
probk m could be solved. 


old order has passed away. Economic conditions to- 


re no more those of half a century ago, than are political 

ocial \s we pointed out some two years ago—and we 
ire glad to see that the investigations of others more competent 
than ourselves tend to confirm our judgment—the increase of 
prices is due to the changes that followed the great gold dis- 
coveries, especially in South Africa. That gold has built up 
huge cities, drawn to them an immense mass of consumers, made 
possible huge armies and navies, involving millions to be clothed, 
housed and fed, opened up distant sources of supply, built ships 


and railways, employing more consumers, to distribute that sup- 
ply, multiplied conveniences and luxuries, and in doing all these 


things it has occupied its capacity to the full, so that its increase 
has had no direct effect on the increase of prices. 


Indirectly, however, that increase is responsible in great meas- 


ure for the rise in prices. It has brought about that the con- 
sumers grow in numbers year by year out of all proportion to 
the produgers. During the last decade the population of the 


country increased by 21 per cent., the acreage of agricultural 
lands increased by only 4.2 per cent., and of improved land, by 
The wants of the consumers have been heightened 


15.2 per cent 


by t} or 
t Lilie I 


h. The great plains of North and South America have been 


by continuous crop- 


»wth of luxury while the means of supply tend to di- 


taken up and exhausted to no small extent 


ping, as the returns per acre, if compared with those of twenty 


years ago, will show; and the grain growers—they are not 
farmers—have pushed further and further north and west look 

f g soil to be treated in the same wasteful manner. 
The conditions with regard to cattle are analogous. The West is 
no longer filled with great herds running wild until the time 
comes to corral them and drive them into the cattle-cars. The 


restriction of pasture land by the growth of towns and the aug- 


menting of cultivated lands by means of irrigation is changing 
all that. In the United States the 


yearly approaching the capacity of feeding them, as the diminish- 


demands of consumers are 
ing exports of food prove, as well as the need of reaching foreign 
supplies, which prompted the proposal of reciprocity with Can- 
ada. In all these may be found the chief reasons for the increase 
»f food 


of the price 


THE FIFTH NATIONAL EUCHARISTIC CONGRESS 


chimes and bells of Catholic 


With the pealing of the 


church in city and county the Eucharistic Congress 


every 
opened at 
long procession 


Cincinnati on Thursday, September 28 As the 


f religious in the habits of their orders, priests in cassock and 


surplice, bishops and functionaries of the Mass passed between 
the large fluted columns into the Cathedral the many-voiced choir 
yf men and boys rang out its jubilant greeting: “Ecce Sacerdos 
Magnus.” Soon the entire nave was densely filled with priests 
and clerics, while the purple of the prelates and the golden vest- 
ments of the celebrant and assistants at the Mass, together with 
the lights and garlands gave to the sanctuary that beauty and 
King court 


where He sits enthroned in the silent tabernacle. 


glory which become the Eucharistic holding His 

The sides and aisles of the church were thronged with the 
faithful, who pressed forward to the very altar rails and filled 
the niches of the windows. When Archbishop Moeller had cele- 
brated the pontifical Mass, Archbishop Ireland, of St. Paul, was 
with difficulty escorted through the dense mass which surrounded 


the pulpit. His square-set features and commanding presence 
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at once exercised their influence upon the multitude, as he sol- 
emnly pronounced the opening words of the Gospel of St. John: 
“In the beginning was the Word and the Word was with God, 
and the Word was God,” and then added, “‘and the Word was 
and now I say the Word was 
made flesh and dwells among us. What! the incarnate Word 
on earth, in the midst of men, this very day, so that we to-day 
may draw nigh to Him, speak to Him, hold Him in loving em- 
It is yet ours to re- 


made flesh and dwelt among us’ 


brace! Yes, brethren, all that and more. 
ceive Him, flesh and blood, soul and divinity, as very food.” 

‘The Eucharist,” he said in substance, “is the complement of 
the Incarnation. What 
order to be mine to-day as I live remote in space from Palestine, 


new mystery will the Christ unfold in 
remote in time from the morning when angels bade the shepherds 
hurry to the lowly crib where lay the new-born Saviour? What 
mystery but that of the Eucharist.” 

“The Eucharist is the palladium of the Incarnation. Vainglo- 
rious scientists, readers of distorted history, rebellious rational- 
ists are all hurling their envenomed darts at the doctrine of the 
Incarnation. Faith in the faith in the 
God: to rally to the defence of the Eucharist is to battle for the 
Incarnation itself. The Watcher of the Vatican, with a vision 
clarified by the Spirit of God, has well read the signs of the 


Eucharist is Incarnate 


times in calling upon us to gather in our love about the Blessed 
Sacrament. Che world whispers that faith 


in the Incarnation is dead; let us raise a shout that the world 


Israel to thy camp! 
may hear and know that it liveth, that there are devoted souls 
prepared to champion it.” 

After the sermon a meting of the priests was held in the 
Cathedral hall, where Bishop Maes, of Covington, explained the 
threefold purpose of the Congress: “to set aglow the heart of 
the priest; to set aglow the parish in which he works; to set 
Eucharistic fire.” Archbishop 
Accord- 


aglow 
Moeller then extended a hearty welcome to the clergy. 
o a somewhat generous estimate of the local press, there 
attendance. In the afternoon two 


society itself with the 


ing t 
were a thousand 
papers were read and discussed, and four more on the following 


priests in 


days, before a large and appreciative audience of priests and 
prelates, showing the enthusiasm which the Encharistic devotion, 
the very life of the priesthood, had aroused in their hearts 

been expended not merely upon the papers, but 


Papers and 


Great care had 
likewise upon the preparation of the discussions. 
discussions will appear in a printed account that is soon to be 
officially published. 

To bring down upon these deliberations the greatest grace of 
the Holy Spirit, and fittingly te glorify the Holy Eucharist before 
the faithful and all the world, pontifical Mass was cele- 
brated with all due pomp and splendor. The sermons at these 
Masses were delivered by Bishops James J. Hartley, of Colum- 
bus; Bishop Joseph Schrembs, of Toledo, and Archbishop John 
M. Farley, of New York. The ceremonies closed with a brilliant 
Eucharistic pageant that took place Sunday afternoon, at Norwood 

Rev. Robert B. Condon and solemn 
Blessed Sacrament. 


Heights, with sermon by 
Benediction of the Most 

Of the four preceding National Eucharistic Congresses in the 
United States, the first was held at St. Louis, in 1901; the 
second, in New York, in 1905; the third in Pittsburgh, in 1907, 
and the fourth at Notre Dame, Indiana, in 1909. We see how 
recent the movement is, since even the first international Euchar- 
istic Congress was held only thirty years ago. Gently and 
sweetly the Holy Spirit has disposed that all things should co- 
operate in our day towards the great Eucharistic re-awakening 
of the world. The Fifth National Congress has now likewise 
passed into history, but it has left glorious results that will not 
cease with it, but will live on forever. Devotion to the Holy 
Eucharist has been increased, the hearts of priests and people are 
inflamed with a more ardent love, the little ones shall come in 
ever greater numbers to the Banquet of the Lord. 
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PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM 


The Amsterdam Evening Recorder, for 


September 15, gives the following ac- 
count of the 
Father Isaac Jogues, the Jesuit mission- 


ary martyred by the Mohawk Indians in 


memorial planned for 


the seventeenth century near Auriesville, 
New York: 

At the meeting of the New York 
State Historical Association at Kingston, 
Thursday, W. Max this city, 
chairman of the committee appointed in 


Reid, of 
relation to the erection of a memorial 
to Father Jogues on the Isle of Lac du 
Sacrement, presented the following re- 
port: 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

As chairman of your committee on the 
Jogues memorial, I am happy to report 
substantial progress, as follows: 

Your committee has had the good for- 
tune to secure an island on Lake George 
and place the same under the custody 
of the New York State Historical So- 
ciety, the state at the same time order- 
ing that the island be renamed Isle of Lac 


du St. Sacrement. The island selected 
is the largest of the “Mother Bunch” 
group and the most northern of the large 
islands of Lake George. A sign has 


° ° | 
been erected on this island at a place| 


where it is visible from the decks of 
Lake George steamers, bearing the fol- 
lowing legend: 
Isle of 
Lac du St. Sacrement. 
Lake discovered and named by 
Isaac Jogues, S.]J., 
May 30, 1646. 


wonder if this name, 


evanes- 


We are apt to 
Lac du St. 
cent or perhaps only a tradition. But 
such is not the case. The name appears 
in the Relations of the Jesuits from 1646 
to 1764, and named 
Lake George. 
and English documents up to 1755, when 
it was renamed Lake George by Sir Wil- 
liam Johnson in August of that year. (I 
might say at this time that the Lake was 
named for King George II, and not for 
King George III, as sometimes stated. 
The reign of George III did not begin 
until 1760.) 

So that you will see that the name Lac du 
name, but 


Sacrement, was not 


even after it was 


It also appears in French 


St. Sacrement is not a new 
one and particularly the only name that 
it bore for hundred 
Jogues also gives us the Iroquois name 
for the lake as an-dia-ter-oc-te, and the 
meaning as “the lake that shuts itself 
in 


over one years. 


The word “Horicon,” mentioned by 
Cooper in the “Last of the Mohicans,” 
was without meaning and may be dis- 
missed without further comment. 








} 


| than $3,000. 





I wish to acknowledge valuable as 
sistance from John P. Burnham, Deputy 
State Forest Commissioner; Clifford N 
Pettis, Superintendent of State Forests. 
and W. H. Burnett, State Pro- 
tector. Also to his Bernard Bur- 
nett, for Also to 
the Board of Regents of the University 
of the State of New York for a very 
early approval of the scheme of erecting 


Game 
son, 


courteous attention. 


a memorial to Isaac Jogues. 
Sut this is only giving you a report of 
accom- 


the work committee has 


plished and nothing of what they hope 


your 


to do. 

memorial to Isaac 
that 
mittee has been to some expense, and 
has given a great deal of thought to the 
time, 


In regard to the 


Jogues, [ will report your com- 


scheme without, at the present 
making a decision as to which of three 
plans they would recommend for your 
consideration. They have subscriptions 
for nearly $400, confined entirely to mem- 
bers of the committee. 

One plan suggests a tablet of bronze 
block with an appro- 
priate legend, placed on the Isle of Lac 
du St. Sacrement, which would cost a 
few hundred dollars. The subscriptions 


ona of - granite 


of your committee would probably cover 
Another plan is a heroic statue 
Isaac Jogues in granite, say 
placed upon a rock- 


the cost. 
of Father 
fifteen feet high, 
faced support about five feet high, mak- 
ing the memorial twenty feet high. This 
could be installed on the island for less 

One fifteen feet high would 
cost about $2,300. 

The third scheme is much more am- 
bitious, and consists of a bronze statue 
of Father Jogues, designed by the noted 
artist, Conti. This would be thirty feet 
high and placed in a niche on the sloping 
Rock. This plan, you 
will see, will many thousands of 
dollars. However, if ten or more of the 
wealthy residents of Lake George and 
vicinity would each subscribe $1,000, this 


face of Rogers 


cost 


last plan can be carried out. 


In closing, I desire to call to your 


mind the address on the subject of 


Father Jogues by the Rev. T. J. Camp- | 
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Harry W. Watrous, New 
Williams, New York; the 
Campbell, New York, 

Knapp, Shelving 


man; Mrs. 

York; David 
Rev. Father T. J 
and George P. Rock, 


Lake George. 


PERSONAL. 


A signal honor was recently conferred on 
Madame Curie, to whom belongs, as Pro 
fesor Curie told the world, more than half 
the credit for the discovery of radium. At 
the congress of radioactivity and electricity, 
lately held in 
made to establish a standard of measure 


Brussels, an endeavor was 


ment for the emanations of radium 
Madame Curie was appointed to conduct 
the investigations, as the only person pos 


subject 


sessing sufficient knowledge of th 
to do so. The unit of measurement, it was 
decided, will be the 


name of this distinguished woman of scienc« 


“curie,”’ and thus the 


will be perpetuated as the names of Ohm, 
Volta and Ampére are commemorated in 
electrical units. The world in general will 


look upon this distinction as greater than 


| e 
| that of membership in the Department of 
| * . . 

| Science in the French Academy, to which 


bell of New York City, delivered at the | 


never to be forgotten sessions of this 
society on Lake Champlain last October. 
A revised and illustrated edition of that 
address has been issued from the press 
of AMerica, of which Father Campbell is 
matter of education it 


members of this 


editor. As a 
would be well for 
society to secure a copy of this edition. 

Mr. President, I would respectfully 
request that the committee on the Jogue,s 
memorial be continued, with instructions 
if you have any to give. 

The committee on the Jogues monu- 
ment consists of W. Max Reid, chair- 





| the “immortals” 


of that body, through re 
spect for a tradition, declined to elect her 


ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


Rhode Island is credited with having the 
largest proportion of Catholics to popula 
tion of any State in the Union. Its flour 
ishing Catholic schools, with nearly 20,000 
children in attendance, are a surety that 
within the borders of the little State the 
Church will make still greater progress in 
The cosmopolitan char- 


the near future. 
acter of the present generation, however, 
offers a problem of assimilation no less per- 
plexing to the State than to the Church. 
In this respect Southern Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island may be viewed as one. The 
old farms are in the hands of Portuguese, 


Italians and Armenians, says the Taunton 


Gazette. The fishermen are Greeks and 
Portuguese and a large proportion of the 
sailors. The laborers are mainly Portu- 


guese and Italians. The pedlars who trav 
erse the country districts and the gatherers 
of junk are mainly Jews, with an occa- 
sional Syrian, The textile factory people 
are Poles, Greeks, French and Russian by 
a large majority. In the shoemaking in- 
dustry Scandinavians, 
and Armenians abound, and in the remain- 
ing iron mills there is a large infusion of 
The im- 


Canadians, French 


Portuguese among the workers. 
press of Southern Europe is likely to be 
powerful in Southern New England, and 
the new social structure bound to evolve 
will have little trace of the Pilgrim and the 
Puritan. 

The Spanish Friars Minor of the Leonine 
Union have charge of the Vicariate Apos- 
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ness to their marvelous growth. Bishop 
Nilan of Hartford performed the solemn 
ceremonies consecrating the edifice irrevo- 
cably to God; High Mass was celebrated 
Bishop Beaven of Springfield, and the 
Rey. Louis J. Walsh, Bishop of Port- 
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the principal Catholic school 
diocese of Westminster and the Diocese of 
Southwark, attended a mision given, in the 
first week of September, at St. George’s Ca- 
thedral, Southwark, Father John McHale, 
oe of St. Francis Xavier's, Liverpool, con- 
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SCIENCE 


The Gross-Lichterfelde Institute of Berlin 
new method for the testing of 
A blast of fine quartz 


announces a 
building materials. 
sand under a pressure of two atmospheres 
is projected for two minutes against the 
substance under test, and the resistivity of 
the material to the cutting and wearing 
power of the blown sand is the rating of its 
strength. #American engineers are review- 
ing the method very favorably. 

In view of the high price of platinum 
the International Committee of Weights 
and Measures in its annual report suggests 
the substitution of tantalum for this metal 
in the construction of standard weights. 
Tantalum, all the strong 
mineral acids except hydrofluoric acid, has 
been found to satisfy the necessary re- 
quirements of permanence and hardness. 
The cost would thus be reduced by. two- 
thirds, it is said. F. Tonporr, S.J. 
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